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KEEPING  NEWSPAPERS 

ALIVE 


Back  in  December,  the  annual  forecasts  for  online  newspapers  in  the  new 
year  predicted  partnerships,  partnerships,  and,  you  guessed  it,  more 
partnerships.  It  won’t  be  long  before  it’s  time  for  journalists  to  once 
again  file  the  annual  “Look  Back,  Look  Forward”  story.  1  suspect  the 
pundits  will  tell  us  to  expect  more  of  the  same  in  2000. 

They  were  certainly  right  last  year.  Here  at  mediainfo.com,  we’ve  been  buried  all 
year  under  a  mound  of  press  releases  announcing  the  latest  mergers,  acquisitions, 
investments,  and  joint  ventures.  The  entire  Internet  economy  has  felt  a  lot  like  the  go- 
go  ’80s,  but  thankfully  without  the  Wall  Street  suits.  But  behind  all  the  hype  and  hys¬ 
teria,  there  is  substance. 

The  pundits  were  right  when  they  predicted  old  media  would  get  hitched  with  new 
media  this  year,  once  and  for  all.  As  this  magazine  went  to  press,  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  networks,  CBS,  was  throwing  $70  million  in  free  advertising  to  iWon.com. 
Never  heard  of  it?  That’s  because  the  Irvington,  N.Y.-based  site  didn’t  exist  the  day 
before  CBS  opened  its  wallet.  In  exchange  for  its  generosity,  CBS  gets  majority  own¬ 
ership  in  the  new  search  engine  and  membership  in  the  network/portal  alliance  club. 
ABC  has  gotten  a  green  light  to  the  Internet  with  the  Go  Network,  and  NBC  is  proud 
as  a  peacock  of  its  catchily  named  Snap.com. 

The  newspaper  industry  has  gotten  in  on  the  act,  too.  Besides  partnering  with  Web 
companies,  many  newspaper  groups  run  venture  funds  that  invest  in  the  Internet  and 
new  technologies.  Take  a  look  at  what  those  wacky  investors  living  in  venerable 
Tribune  Tower  on  Chicago’s  Michigan  Avenue  have  been  buying:  America  Online, 
Excite@Home,  Exactis.com  (an  e-mail  marketing  service),  Food.com  (online  takeout), 
iOwn.com  (online  mortgages),  iVillage  (a  Web  community  for  women),  Peapod 
(online  groceries),  Psuedo  Programs  (online  entertainment),  and  ValuPage  (supermar¬ 
ket  coupons  via  the  Web). 

But  there  hasn’t  been  enough.  Newspaper  companies  should  invest  more  in  the 
Web,  while  making  those  Internet  companies  an  integral  part  of  newspaper  Web  sites. 
As  Andrew  Oleszczuk,  Tribune  Ventures  president,  said  in  a  letter  to  potential 
investees,  “We  ,..  seek  to  leverage  our  successful  local  media  franchises”  when  mak¬ 
ing  an  investment.  So  Tribune  isn’t  out  just  to  make  money  (although  that’s  certainly 
a  motivator).  The  company  wants  to  integrate  the  Web  sites  of  its  own  newspapers  and 
TV  stations  as  much  as  possible  with  the  AOLs  and  iVillages  of  the  world. 

That’s  smart.  And  that’s  what  will  keep  newspapers  alive  in  the  next  century. 

Carl  Sullivan 
Editor 

carls@mediainfo.coni 
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Does  your  employment  site 
build  your  local  brarKi? 


Plus,  with  JobOptions,  you  don’t  pay 
start-up  costs  or  ongoing  fees.  Important 
too,  you  have  a  very  attractive  revenue 
opportunity.  To  find  out  how  this  can  work 
for  you,  contact  Tom  Flood,  our  V.P. 
Business  Development.  E-mail  him  today 
at  flood@joboptions.com  or  call 
800-682-2901. 

*PC  Magazine,  May  25, 1999 


Your  newspaper  has  spent  millions 
developing  your  brand  name.  So  why  risk 
having  an  Internet  employment  site  where 
your  brand  name  disappears?  With  JobOptions 
you  can  protect  your  brand  and  have  the  A 
employment  solution  that  PC  Magazine  ■ 
called  “intuitive,  powerful,  and  feature-rich."*  < 
Our  co-branding  strategy  keeps  your  brand  . 
name  out  front  where  it  belongs.  1 
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THE  PAPER  AND  INK  USED  IN 
PUBLICATION  MAY  AFFECT  Th 
THE  MICROFORM  EDI 


yteyn  Featheriy  \ 


In  lilack  and  wiiite  on  a  Web  liroswser,  it's  a  seem¬ 
ingly  innocuous  plioto.  OriginalK'  puhlislied  in  a 
local  Albuciuerque,  \.M.,  newsletter  called /ra’b/i 
_  Link  —  and  subsequently  on  the  newsletter's 
Web  site  —  the  picture  depicts  a  cherubic,  tow¬ 
headed  4-year-old  puffing  like  Dizzy  Gillespie  into  a  tradition¬ 
al  Hebrew  wind  instalment,  a  shofar. 

Around  the  same  time,  in  Maine,  another  cute  image  runs  in 
a  small  daily  newspaper  and  on  the  poaal  site  to  which  it  is 
affiliated.  MaineToday.com.  This  time,  the  image  is  that  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  in  a  bathing  suit,  innocently  playing  in  a  public  park. 
The  colors  are  bright  and  well-balanced,  and  the  photo  is  ta.ste- 
ful  —  certainly  not  something  anyone  should  find  objection¬ 
able. 

The.se  are  the  kind  of  amu.sing  local-kid  shots  that  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  run  every  day  of  the  week.  They  are 
the  spot  feature  shots  that  newspaper  photo  editors  rely  on  in 
a  pinch  —  hardly  the  .stuff  of  controversy,  right? 

In  print,  no.  But  online,  yes.  The  simple  act  of  transferring 
a  child’s  photo  from  the  printed  page  into  the  foggy  virtual 
ethers  of  the  Web  can  raise  a  stir  among  parents. 

Incidents  involving  these  two  pictures  did  not  still  anyone's 
prefsses  or  stall  anyone’s  Net  routers;  in  neither  ca.se  were  pho¬ 
tos  even  withdrawn  from  Web  publication  after  complaints 
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:D  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 
CT  THE  QUALITY  OF 
M  EDITION. 


must  not  be  insensitive,  Aftab  believes, 
because  the  risk  to  children  from  having 
their  names,  faces,  or  other  identifying 
information  published  online  is  very- 
real. 

“This  is  a  serious  concern,”  she  said. 
She  acknowledged  that  the  FBI  has  no 
statistics  indicating  a  child  has  ever  been 
targeted  because  of  publicity  on  a  news 
Web  site,  or  even  on  a  schtxjl's  home 
page.  “But  I  would  hate  for  any  child  to 
be  the  first,”  she  said. 

Cyberspace  adds  another  dimension 
to  pedophilia,  Aftab  believes.  In  the  real 
world,  pedophiliac  crimes  are  usually 
committed  by  someone  the  victim 
knows,  she  said.  But  kids  usually  are  tar¬ 
geted  by  strangers  when  they  are 
tracked  down  online.  And  those 
strangers  could  be  anywhere;  they  may 
not  have  a  .sub.scription  to  your  home¬ 
town  newspaper,  but  they  can  access  it 
for  free  on  the  Internet. 

“The  reason  newspaper  Web  sites  are 
more  dangerous  than  the  newspapers 
themselves  is  because  newspapers  get 
thrown  out  the  next  day,”  Aftab  added. 
“The  Internet  doesn’t.  It’s  easy  to  .search 
the  Internet  electronically  for  this  infor¬ 
mation,  which  you  can’t  do  easily  with 
newspapers.  Because  [the  Net’s]  reach  is 
greater,  it’s  not  just  your  neighbor  who’s 
going  to  be  reading  about  your  son  win¬ 
ning  the  basketball  scholarship,  it’s 
going  to  be  anybody  around  the  world." 


Florida.  For  .McAdams,  the  issue  is  not  a 
question  of  right  or  wrong.  There’s  no 
doubt  the  organizations  can  publish  any 
picture  they  like,  as  long  as  they  don’t 
break  the  law.  Rather,  it’s  a  matter  of  a 
news  organization's  willingness  to  be 
.sensitive  toward  its  audience. 

Along  with  that,  there  is  real  potential 
for  risk,  since  many  more  people  — 
including  pedophiles  —  might  be  able 
to  see  a  child's  picture  online  than 
would  .see  it  in  print,  McAdams  said. 
"[Parents]  know  that  thousands,  or  even 
tens  of  thousands,  of  strangers  are  now- 
looking  at  their  attractive  child.  I  think 
it’s  reasonable  to  a.ssume  that  those  par¬ 
ents  might  be  frightened  by  that.” 

Barry  Hollander,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  at  Athens,  agreed  with  Mc¬ 
Adams  —  up  to  a  point:  “Just  because 
people  may  have  skewed  perceptions 
about  risk,  that  doesn’t  mean  we  should 
be  insensitive  to  this.” 

Indeed  not,  said  Parry  Aftab.  She  is  a 
Paramus,  N.J.-based  cyl-jerspace  law^-er, 
children’s  advocate,  and  author,  who 
serves  as  executive  director  of  the  online 
“neighborhood  w-atch”  group, 
Cyberangels.org,  a  nonprofit  that  helps 
track  “cyber  stalkers.”  The  news  media 


.stand  it.  "We  fear  that  our  e-mail  will  be 
read,  but  w-e  leave  our  U.S.  mail 
unattended  for  hours  on  end  in  a  box 
w  ithin  reach  of  anyone  pa.ssing  by  on  a 
busy  thoroughfare,”  Meyer  said.  "What 
we  don’t  know,  we  fear." 

Meyer  has  company.  "It's  the  .same 
technophobia  that  makes  the.se  people 
fear  using  their  credit  cards  online,”  .said 
Vin  Crosbie,  managing  partner  of  Digital 
Deliverance  LLC,  a  new  media  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  "1  hope  the 
whole  issue  disappears  someday  scx^n.” 

That’s  not  likely.  Optimi.stically,  this 
i.s.sue  won’t  disappear  until  the  Internet 
permeates  our  culture  so  deeply  that  the 
majority  become  sophisticated  W'eb 
surfers. 

Meanwhile,  some  new  media  profes¬ 
sionals  suggest  that  a  defensive  reaction 
to  the  i.ssue  is  the  wrong  signal  to  send 
to  the  public  in  the  century’s  waning 
days. 

"That’s  where  the  journalists  are  for¬ 
getting  their  duty  to  the  public,”  .said 
.Mindy  McAdams,  Knight  Chair  in 
Journalism  Technologies  and  the 
Democratic  Process  at  the  University  of 
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Publishing  a  photo  online  endangers 


children,  some  parents  say,  ] 


That,  quipped  Digital  Deliverance's 
Crosbie,  is  a  specious  argument.  “Try 
.searching  for  back  is,sues  of  your  local 
online  newspaper,"  he  .said.  “Unless  you 
live  in  one  of  the  very'  few  towns  whose 
new'spaper  is  online  and  has  put  an 
archive  online,  you  aren’t  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  Parry  Aftab  speaks  of  tech¬ 
nical  theory,  not  reality. 

“I  sympathize  with  Aftab’s  cau.se,” 
Crosbie  added.  “But  cut  through  the 
smoke  of  her  passionate  argument,  and 
you’ll  .see  that  the  only  rea.son  why  the 
Internet  is  cited  is  a  pervasive  fear  that 
it  gives  pedophiles,  every'where,  the 
ability  to  contact  any  kid,  anywhere  on 
earth.” 

That  fear  isn't  ba.sed  in  reality, 
Crosbie  contends.  “Anyone  who  knows 
the  actual  mechanics  of  the  Internet 
knows  that  a  pedophile  can’t  contact  a 
kid  unless  the  kid  is  in  a  chat  room  or 
discloses  an  e-mail  address.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  happens  when  a  newspa¬ 
per  publishes  a  print  edition  picture 
online.” 


Aside  from  that,  Crosbie  believes  a 
pedophile  is  most  likely  to  be  a  local 
resident,  not  some  stranger  from  across 
the  country  or  from  a  foreign  country. 
Therefore,  the  photo  in  the  local  print 
edition  might  be  more  dangerous  than  a 
Web  version.  "So,  let’s  not  re.strict  news¬ 
papers  online  for  publishing  innocuous 
news  photos,”  he  said. 

It  should  al.so  be  noted  that  newspa¬ 
pers  don't  cu.stomarily  publish  addre.s.s- 
es  or  other  identifiers  bey'ond  name  and 
age  when  they  run  children’s  photos. 
No  one  is  suggesting  that  newspapers 
online  would  behave  any  differently. 

For  her  part,  Aftab  sugge.sted  a  way 
to  .steer  around  the  problem  without 
re.sorting  to  self-cen.sorship.  News  orga¬ 
nizations  can  simply  .seek  informed 
con.sent  from  parents.  “Get  a  relea.se 
signed  indicating  that  the  material  is 
going  to  be  on  the  Internet  and  see  if 
there's  an  objection,"  she  .said.  “Let  par¬ 
ents  know  what  the  real  risks  are.” 

This  suggestion  no  doubt  makes 
bu.sy  photo  editors  quiver.  “I  think  this 


is  a  slippery  slope,  and  newspapers 
could  find  them.selves  swamped  with 
try  ing  to  get  approval  for  every  photo 
in  every  po.ssible  medium  it  might 
appear  in,”  said  the  University  of 
Georgia's  Hollander.  “I  don't  think  that’s 
a  good  idea  for  a  lot  of  reasons.” 

A  better  plan  is  to  have  a  .set  way  of 
educating  a  concerned  caller,  Hollander 
said.  But,  beyond  that,  every  photo¬ 
graph  taken  by  a  news  operation 
should  be  treated  the  same,  regardle.ss 
of  the  medium  it  will  be  displayed  in. 

McAdams,  the  Knight  Chair  profes¬ 
sor,  worries  about  the  tone  of  much  of 
the  di.scussion.  “The  news  media  are 
much  too  quick  to  dismi.ss  people’s 
fears  and  concerns,”  she  .said.  “And 
whenever  they  do  .so,  they  wave  the 
Hag  of  pre.ss  freedom  and  the  news 
media’s  right  to  publish  any  old  thing  it 
wants  to,  as  long  as  it’s  true.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  buying  that.  The  media’s 
.self-serving  defen.ses  are  undermining 
the  public’s  respect  for  the  pre.s.s  —  the 
public  sees  that  the  press  shows  little  or 
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so  that  it  enforces  its  dictates  over  news 
media  as  well  as  retailers  and  other 
commercial  interests. 

John  Roberts,  a  new-media  attorney 
ba.sed  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota 
who  said  he  is  zealous  in  his  defense  of 
the  media’s  right  to  publish  what  it  .sees 
fit,  doesn’t  see  the  day  McAdams 
describes  coming  any  time  soon.  But  he 
also  thinks  news  providers  would  be 
wise  to  adapt  voluntary  safeguards 
when  electing  to  u.se  children's  images 
online,  to  keep  a  higher  law  —  the  law 
of  the  free  market  —  from  weighing  in 
against  them. 

"The  market  will  driv'e  acceptable 
u.se,"  Roberts  said.  "If  you  go  and  look 
at  some  of  the  more  progressive  Web 
sites,  they  are  already  setting  up  .self¬ 
regulation.  Two  years  ago,  no  one  had 
a  privacy  policy  on  the  Web.  Now  thou¬ 
sands  do.” 

Asked  what  advice  he  would  give  to 
one  of  his  new  media  news  clients  if 
challenged  over  a  kid’s  photo  online, 

Roberts  .said  he  would  advi.se  them  to  Contributing  editor  Kevin  Featberly 

follow  the  rules  they’ve  always  fol-  ( kfeatherly@usu'est.net )  is  a  new 

lowed.  "But  I  would  tell  them  to  take  media  author  based  in  the  Twin  Cities 

extra  care  and  think  about  the  fact  that  of  Minnesota. 

this  is  not  just  a  publication  that’s  avail¬ 


able  to  maybe  5,000  people,”  he  said. 
"It  could  be  available  to  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Net.” 

Should  they  .stop  publishing  photos 
of  young  children  to  avoid  the  problem 
completely?  “That’s  the  que.stion," 
Roberts  .said,  sugge.sting  it’s  an  option 
po.ssibly  worth  considering.  “Becau.se  if 
not,  the  market  might  react  negatively 
to  what  you  do.”  .Some  school  publica¬ 
tions,  such  as  .student  newspapers  and 
yearbooks,  have  already  gone  this  route 
—  opting  not  to  create  Web  sites  in  the 
face  of  parental  opposition. 

"You  have  to  think  about  the  way 
the  medium  could  be  changing  the 
message  in  some  ways,”  the  lawyer 
said.  "If  ...  all  of  a  sudden  ...  maybe  200 
million  people  suddenly  have  acce.ss  to 
it,  you  have  to  think  that  maybe  the 
medium  does  change  the  me.s.sage.  And 
maybe  you  have  ter  think  about  a  new 
way  to  approach  it.” 


no  respect  toward  the  people.” 

If  the  public  lo.ses  respect  for  the 
press  (and  many  studies  suggest  it 
already  has),  the  public  will  not  oppose 
re.strictions  on  pre.ss  freedom,  McAdams 
warned.  Laws  restricting  use  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  photographs  could  be  pa.s.sed, 
and  the  choice  could  be  taken  out  of 
the  media’s  hands.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  is  already  preparing 
to  enforce  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
la.st  year,  the  Children’s  Online  Privacy 
Protection  Act  of  199H,  which  re.stricts 
the  ability  of  Web  sites  to  collect  and 
distribute  private  data  from  children 
under  age  12,  including  their  names 
and  addre.s.ses. 

An  FTC  spokeswoman,  Victoria 
Streitfeld,  .said  the  law  only  applies  to 
information  collected  for  commercial 
purposes,  through  online  channels,  by 
W’eb  sites  specifically  geared  toward 
children.  News  Web  sites  are  expressly 
exempted  from  the  law’s  provisions. 

McAdams  said  it  would  really  take 
only  one  child’s  tragedy  being  linked  to 
a  new's  Web  site  to  get  a  law  like  the 
Online  Privacy  Protection  Act  modified 
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Computer  writers  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 

some  of  the  best. 


BY  JENNIE  L  PHIPPS 

omputtT  columnists  are  like 
car  columnists  these  days  — 
ubiquitous.  pAery  newspa¬ 
per  has  somebody  who 
thinks  he  knows  more  alx)ut 
the  PC  on  his  desk  than  the  guy  in  the 
next  cube. 

So  it  says  a  lot  alxxit  the  quality,  read¬ 
ability,  and  staying  power  of  people  w  ho 
find  longstanding  ma.ss  audiences  for  their 
wisdom  and  words. 

The  six  columni.sts  featured  here  were 
chosen  because  their  names  came  up 
again  and  again  when  participants  on  sev¬ 
eral  e-mail  lists  w'ere  asked  to  name  their 
favorites. 

“Jim  Coates  is  knowledgeable,  honest, 
and  funny,”  one  reader  said.  "The  best 
thing  about  him  is  he  w'rites  for  normal 
people  and  acknowledges  the  techies’ 
annoying  tendency  to  assume  that  every¬ 
one  should  be  at  their  knowledge  level.” 

“Check  out  Craig  Crossman,”  said 
another.  “He’s  great.” 

“For  downright  pragmatism  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  mas,ses,  I  like  Bob  Schwabach,” 
chimed  a  Web  surfer. 

Another  cast  his  vote  this  way:  “One 
vote  for  John  Dvorak.  He’s  hard-nosed 
about  quality  in  products,  usually-  correct 
in  his  prediaions,  and  doesn’t  seem  to 
pander  to  anyone.” 

One  reader  succinctly  said,  “Jon  Katz  is 
excellent,  and  his  columns  can  lx;  mov¬ 
ing.” 

From  the  family  crowd:  “As  a  parent,  I 
think  Barlwra  Feldman  fills  a  void.” 

To  be  successful,  a  computer  or  tech¬ 


nology'  columnist  has  to  have  ideas  and 
lx;  able  to  express  them  well.  It  helps  that 
there  are  always  new  prcxlucts.  "I  irsed  to 
have  to  persuade  people  to  talk  to  me," 
said  Coates,  who  writes  for  the  Chicago 
Trihune.  "These  days  1  can't  lx;at  ’em  off 
with  a  .stick.  Fverybcxly  wants  me  to  write 
alx)ut  some  new  Web  site  or  piece  of  .soft¬ 
ware.” 

Tliat  kind  of  pre.ssure  makes  staying 
hone.st  an  essential  element  of  success  — 
even  in  a  new  media  world  w  here  ethics 
are  con.stantly  l')eing  redefined.  “People 
do  evervihing  but  get  down  on  their 
knees,”  says  Universal  Press  Syndicate’s 
Schwabach.  “Some  people  have  even 
offered  money.  It  .still  shocks  me.  I’m  an 
old-fashioned  guy.  In  the  newspaper 
world  where  I  grew  up,  you  didn’t  take  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Service's  Crossman  echcx;d  that,  saying. 
“I’m  very  proud  of  my  editorial  credibility. 
I  don’t  .sell  things  on  my  (syndicated  radio 
show).  I  make  a  living  because  I  make  the 
show  entertaining  enough  to  sell  com¬ 
mercials  around  it.  .My  editorial  integrity  is 
not  for  sale." 

None  of  these  writers  are  exactly 
spring  chickens.  The  computer  world  may 
lx;  the  province  of  the  young,  but  its 
gums  tend  to  be  50ish  with  gray  hair. 
Dvorak  explained.  “You  can’t  do  this  with¬ 
out  perspective.  The  busine.ss  is  kind  of 
flaky  and  unless  you  see  the  cycles  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  you  get  tricked  into 
misreporting,  and  readers  don’t  like  that.” 

Readers  afso  don’t  like  to  lx*  bored. 
Tlie.se  columnists  avoid  that  by  lx;ing  pa.v 
sionate  about  their  topics.  Katz  said  it 
best,  “I’m  basically  hooked  on  the 


Internet.  1  find  it  the  mo.st  amazing  world 
that  I  have  ever  .seen  in  my  life.” 

JAMES  COATES 
CHICA60  TfUBUHE 

In  the  1970.S,  Jim  Coates  covered  first 
the  White  Hcxi.se  and  then  the  Pentagon 
for  the  Trihune.  Tlie  Defense  Department 
is  where  he  first  encountered  computers. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  writing 
alxxit  U..S.  Air  Force  colonels  spending 
millions  on  hardware,  he  lx;came  the  de 
facto  office  geek.  “If  the  guy  in  Bonn  or 
lierlin  couldn’t  make  his  Radio  Shack 
[computer]  work.”  Coates  .said,  “he'd  call 
me." 

By  1990,  when  cutting  back  was  in 
vogue  at  even  the  be.st-heeled  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Coates  was  ordered  back  to  Tribune 
Tower  to  cover  banking.  "That  .scared  me 
to  death  becau.se  I  couldn’t  even  balance 
my  checking  account,”  he  said.  “I  wrote 
the  boss  a  memo  saying  that  we  were  on 
the  veige  of  a  .strange  revolution  called 
the  Internet,  and  I  wanted  to  write  about 
it.  The  boss  .said,  ‘Anybody  who  is  this 
crazy  can’t  cover  banking.’” 

So  Coates  was  saved  and  assigned  to 
what  he  calls  “the  binary  beat,”  averaging 
four  bylined  pieces  a  week.  For  Sunday, 
he  W'rites  a  .software  review  of  a  major 
product.  For  Monday,  he  does  two 
columns  —  “Tech  Buzz,”  briefs  with  an 
attitude,  and  “A.sk  Jim,”  his  favorite,  a 
computer  advice  column  on  the  order  of 
“Dear  Abby.” 

Tlie  irony  of  this  is  that  Coates  is  not 
only  a  computer  champion  but  also  a 
computer  victim.  Doctors  told  him  that  it 
was  becau.se  of  the  po.sture  he  a.ssumed 
for  years  typing  and  using  the  mouse  that 
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he  suffered  a  serious  spinal  injurv'  which 
required  surgery,  leaving  him  without  the 
use  of  his  right  hand. 

Coates  relies  on  voice-recognition  soft¬ 
ware  to  do  much  of  his  work.  He’s  not 
enthusiastic  about  its  capabilities.  “It’s 
unbelievably  bad;  it’s  awful,”  he  .said.  “I 


CRAIG  CROSSMAN 
KNIGHT  RIDDER/TRIBUNE 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Craig  Cro.s.sman  sang  Top  40  hits  in 
Florida  nightclubs  until  he  got  tired  of  it 
and  w'ent  back  to  .school  for  a  degree  in 
computer  science.  He  was  managing  a 
computer  .store  16  years  ago,  when  he 


appear  there;  he  makes  his  money  from 
advertising. 

Crossman,  who’s  single  and  de.scribes 
himself  as  “eligible,”  lives  on  the  beach  in 
a  condominium  that  he  just  redecorated 
well  enough  to  attract  the  interest  of 
Architectural  Digest,  which  plans  to  fea¬ 
ture  it.  “I  go  to  all  the  parties  here  in  Palm 
Beach,”  he  said.  ''The  Shiny  Sheet  [a  local 


blurt  the  .stuff  into  the  machine,  and  then  persuaded  The  Miami  Herald  to  let  him  social  news- 

do  all  the  editing  I  can  w  ith  my  voice.  write  a  bimonthly  computer  column.  paper]  just 

Then  I  do  the  limited  amount  of  keying  The  first  time  it  ran,  the  column  gar-  did  a  whole 

that  I  can  do  to  pxjlish  it.”  nered  so  much  response  that  the  editor  page  on  me. 

James  Coates  told  his  editor  he  wanted  to 
cover  the  Internet.  The  boss  said,  ^Anybody 
this  crazy  can’t  cover  banking.” 

Coates  spends  part  of  his  day  in  the 
office  —  mostly  because  he  doesn’t  want 
the  25  or  30  pieces  of  hardware  and  .soft¬ 
ware  that  companies  send  him  every  day 
delivered  to  his  home.  “I  need  the 
Tribune  as  a  .storage  closet,”  he  .said.  He 
also  admitted  he  would  miss  the  face  time 
if  he  worked  totally  at  home. 

Coates’  fans  are  nationwide.  His  “Ask 
Jim”  columns  are  .syndicated  and  appear 
in  an  array  of  major  newspapers.  He’s  also 
the  author  of  two  books  of  inve.stigative 
journalism  —  “Heavy  Losses:  The 
Dangerous  Decline  of  American  Defense,” 
a  critique  of  the  Pentagon,  and  “Armed 
and  Dangerous:  The  Rise  of  the  Survivalist 
Right.”  But  perhaps  his  biggest  claim  to 
fame  is  that  he  knew  Steve  Ca.se  long 
before  there  was  an  America  Online  Inc. 
(AOL).  Coates  was  Case’s  customer  when, 
as  Coates  puts  it,  “Ca.se  was  just  a  million¬ 
aire,”  running  a  bar  across  the  street  from 
the  White  House. 


called  Crossman  and  asked  if  he  could 
write  it  weekly.  Crossman,  38,  w’as  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  home  in  those  days.  “My  parents 
were  .standing  there  when  the  call  came 
in,”  he  recalled.  “They  were  so  proud  of 
me.” 

The  .syndicated  column  gets  Crossman 
readers  from  all  over  the  world.  But  the 
venue  that  keeps  him  busiest  is  talk  radio. 
His  three-hour,  syndicated,  Sunday  night 
radio  show  ,  “Craig  Crossman’s  Computer 
America,”  broadcast  from  his  hometown 
of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has  an  estimated  25 
million  listeners  worldwide.  The  show  is 
simulcast  on  AOL,  where  users  can  partic¬ 
ipate  by  posting  questions. 

Crossman  has  eight  full-time  p)eople  on 
his  .staff,  including  a  producer  and  three 
associate  producers,  a  marketing  director, 
and  a  Webma.ster.  He  gets  two  to  three 
bags  of  mail  a  day  and  says  he  reads  every 
piece  of  it.  He’s  proud  of  his  editorial 
integrity.  No  guests  on  the  .show  pay  to 


I  gave  a  party  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
and  everybody  was  here.” 

JOHN  DVORAK 
PC  MAGAZINE 

John  C.  Dvorak  is  a  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  J-school  dropout. 
He  went  to  w  ork  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  in  1975  and  started  his  own  newsletter 
called  Software  Review.  Based  on  that. 
Info  World  hired  him  to  be  its  editor. 

That’s  when  he  began  creating  “Inside 
Track,”  the  column  he  still  writes  for  PC 
Magazine.  “It  started  out  pretty  gim¬ 
micky,”  he  said.  “Being  the  editor,  I  could 
do  that.  I  couldn’t  have  sold  that  column 
to  anyone  else  at  that  time.  But  it  was  a 
pretty  cool  column.” 

D\’orak,  52,  still  lives  in  Berkeley  w  ith 
his  wife  and  three  kids.  He’s  on  the  veige 
of  starting  a  new  computer  column  for  the 
revamped  Forbes.com.  He  has  a  radio 
show',  “Real  Computing,”  on  public  radio 
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and  hosts  “Silicon  Spin”  on  ZDTV' 
Network,  available  on  many  TCI  cable 
and  satellite  sy.stems.  He  contributes  to 
Boardwatch,  Computer  Shopper  and  PC 
Computing,  and  is  the  author  of  .several 
Ixxjks,  including  “Dvorak's  Guide  to 
Telecommunications." 

But  his  real  avcxation  is  building  Web 
sites  on  tc^pics  that  intere.st  him.  He  ju.st 


BARBARA  FELDMAN 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

Barbara  Feldman,  a  computer  pro¬ 
grammer  and  consultant,  checked  a  Ixjok 
out  of  the  librarv’  fi\e  years  ago  (jn 
Incoming  a  syndicated  columni.st. 

She  read  it,  followed  its  advice,  and 
now  .she  is  one.  Her  column,  "Surfing  the 
Net  with  Kids,"  is  a  hot  new  property  for 


This  .March,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  called  her.  Going  with  a  syndi¬ 
cator  initially  cost  her  money,  becau.se  she 
has  to  split  the  take  50/50,  including  the 
money  that  she  was  already  getting  from 
her  e.xi.sting  cu.stomers.  But  she  got  the 
.syndicate’s  sales  power  behind  her  as 
well  as  its  reputation.  “I  ju.st  have  to  say 
that  I’m  a  syndicated  columni.st.  and  dcxjrs 


open.”  she  said.  “If  there  is  .something  else 
you’re  after.  Ixing  .syndicated  will  pro¬ 
mote  you  in  the  right  direclicjn.” 

Next,  she'd  like  to  get  into  radio  and 


put  up  a  new  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and  is 
W  e  b  z  i  n  e  acce.ssible  online  at  http:,  /wwAv.surlhet 
called  The  kids.com.  Tim  Lange,  the  .syndicate’s 
Total  Bull  at  executive  editor  who  tcxik  on  Feldman, 


Barbara  Feldman  became  a  columnist  after 
reading  a  book  on  how  to  become  a  columnist. 


http://ww'w.totalbull.com,  which  features 
writers  debunking  things  that  some  peo 
pie  take  for  granted  —  like  the  historical 
accuracy'  of  movies.  An  enthu.sia.stic  col¬ 
lector  of  wines,  especially  French 
Bordeaux,  Dvorak  even  maintains  a  Web 
site  for  a  winery,  Rolxrt  Craig  Cellars. 

He  Ixrlieves  the  business  of  writing 
about  computers  is  on  the  decline.  “I 
think  the  industry’s  years  of  excitement 
are  behind  it,”  he  said.  “Everything  is 
incremental  increa.ses  in  bandwidth  now, 
and  incremental  movement  isn’t  that  inter- 
e.sting.” 

Even  after  all  these  years,  he’s  still  not 
very  enthusia.stic  about  journalism 
.schools.  He  .says  .scornfully,  “People  who 
go  to  J-.schools  and  concentrate  on  jour¬ 
nalism  have  their  voice  Ixaten  out  of 
them.  Journalism  .schcx)ls  are  created  for 
pxople  wh(j  want  to  go  to  work  for  a 
daily  newspaper  and  shut  up.” 


said.  “There  wasn’t  anything  out  there 
quite  like  this.  Barbara  made  it  work." 

Feldman.  46,  who.se  husband  started  a 
new  security  sy.stem  busine.ss,  had  two 
small  children  and  the  yen  to  work  at 
home.  She  Ixfgan  writing  reviews  of  edu¬ 
cational  software.  The  Ixxik  mentioned 
above  sugge.sted  she  get  them  published 
at  her  kxal  newspaper.  An  editor  at  The 
San  Diego  Union-Trihune  liked  what  she 
shewed  him  and  offered  her  $50  a  col¬ 
umn,  and,  she  said.  “He  told  me  he 
wished  he  could  get  me  $75.” 

She  t(X)k  the  gig.  but  what  she  really 
wanted  wasn’t  $50  a  week;  it  was  $5,000. 
So  she  started  to  l<x)k  for  a  way  to  build 
the  business.  “I  joined  up  with  a  group 
that  I  met  via  the  Web  of  other  columnists 
who  were  doing  a  monthly  fax  to  new.s- 
papers  trying  to  sell  efficiently,”  she  .said. 
One  newspaper  at  a  time,  she  built  her 
business  to  22  papers.  “.My  goal  is  1(X), 
and  I’m  still  going  to  get  there.” 


hire  a  little  help  to  answer  the  mail.  “I’m 
lcx)king  for  the  day  when  I  don't  have  to 
dcj  everything  myself,”  she  .said. 

JONKAH 

SLASHDOTMG  AND  THE 
FREEDOM  FORUM 

Jon  Katz  is  sitting  on  top  of  a  mountain 
in  up.state  New  York  with  only  his  two 
yellow  Labrador  retrievers  for  company  as 
he  tries  to  finish  his  latest  lxx)k.  This  one’s 
on  geeks  —  computer  kids  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  world. 

Katz,  who  had  a  .stellar  newspaper 
career  with  stints  at  The  Boston  Glohe,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Ihe  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  next  leaped  to  CB.S,  where  he 
was  producer  of  the  “CBS  .Morning 
News.”  Then  he  went  to  work  for  Rolling 
Stone  as  a  media  critic.  That’s  where  he 
di.scovered  the  Internet  and  started  telling 
the  world  that  everyone  had  Ixtter  get  a 
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iTKxlem  and  get  online. 

Taking  his  own  advice,  Katz  began 
writing  for  Wired  and  its  online  version. 
Hotwired.  There  his  columns  won  him  a 
legion  of  fans  and  critics  —  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  idea  of  immediate  feed¬ 
back.  “I  love  the  interactivity  of  the 
Internet.”  he  .said.  “1  love  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  very  personal  relationship  with 
people  who  follow  my  writing  and  scold 
me  when  I’m  fuzzy-headed. 

"When  1  was  in  conventional  journal¬ 
ism,  I  didn’t  get  that  kind  of  feedback. 


Katz  said.  "They’re  like  temperance  ladies 
in  a  whorehou.se  —  they  don’t  like  any¬ 
thing.” 

BOB  SCHWABACH 
UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

Shortly  before  Christmas  1982,  Bob 
Schwabach,  then  a  reporter  for  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  wrote  a  stoiy'  about 
which  computer  to  buy  for  the  kids  —  an 
Atari,  a  Commodore,  or  an  Apple. 

He  picked  Apple  —  a  wise  choice, 
given  the  options  —  and  that  made  him 
the  paper's  resident  computer  expert.  “If 
the  .story  had  a  computer  in  it.  the  editor 


Schwabach  told  .McMeel  he  thought  the 
Universal  column  was  "terrible  —  badly 
written,  self-.serving.”  Mc.Meel  shrugged 
and  .said  that  might  be  true,  but  the  writer 
was  his  liest  friend. 

“I  jiust  melted  into  the  flotir.  Pardon 
me,’  I  .said,  1  have  to  go  empty’  my  wa.ste 
baskets.’”  As  Schwabach  left.  McMeel  told 
him  to  send  editor  Lee  .Salem  a  couple  of 
samples.  Schwabach  did.  He  got  the  not- 
unexpecled  "Thanks,  but  no  thanks,”  let¬ 
ter.  Then  out  of  the  blue,  a  few  months 
later,  Salem  called  and  bt^ught  the  col¬ 
umn. 

Sixteen  years  later,  .Schwabach  calls  it, 
"Tlie  olde.st,  longe.st-ninning  computer 


Now  I  get  stuff  from  all  over  the  world,  .said,  ‘Give  it  to  Bob,’”  Schwabach  column  in 
and  .some  of  it’s  pretty  critical.  I  have  had  recalled.  the  known 

to  develop  a.slie.sto.s,  flamepr(x)f  skin.  But  He  .started  writing  a  weekly  computer  universe 

I  love  the  pa.s.sion  for  freedom  on  the  column  for  The  Philadelphia  Daily  Neil's,  and  parts 

Scwabach  writes  the  ‘^oldest,  longest-running 
computer  column  in  the  known  universe  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey.” 


Internet.  And  I  love  the  ideas  flying 
around.” 

Currently,  Katz’s  column  appears  on 
Slashdot.org.  the  Web  site  for  the  open- 
source,  free-software  movement.  Katz,  52, 
writes  for  them  for  free.  His  book, 
“Running  to  the  Mountain:  A  Journey  of 
Faith  and  Change,”  was  published  this 
March.  He  also  has  written  six  novels. 

He’s  a  contributing  editor  to  Rolling 
Stone  and  media  critic  and  technology 
columni.st  for  Free!  at  http://ww’w.free 
domforum.org,  the  Freedom  Fomm’s 
news  and  information  site.  When  he’s  not 
.seque.stered  away  with  his  dogs  working 
on  a  b<x)k,  he  lives  in  northern  New 
Jersey  with  his  w  ife  and  daughter. 

Slashdot.org’s  young  readership, 
which  inspired  Katz’s  latest  book,  has 
adopted  him.  His  column  appears  irregu¬ 
larly  —  only  when  he  has  something  to 
.say.  “When  I  w'rite  .something  there,  I  get 
1,000  pieces  of  e-mail,”  he  .said.  “They 
argue  with  me;  they  beat  me  up;  they 
challenge  me;  and  as  a  result,  I  keep 
improving  as  a  writer.  I  have  no  choice, 
really.  Sometimes  it’s  painful,  but  it’s  very 
exciting,  and  you  learn  so  much.” 

After  the  late.st  lxx)k  is  completed,  Katz 
will  .start  writing  a  column  for  Yahoo! 
Internet  Life  magazine,  but  he’s  lo.st  his 
enthusiasm  for  conventional  joumalLsm. 
“Joumalusm  has  become  a  reactionary, 
.scolding  institution,  and  joumali.sts  are 
afflicted  with  raging  old-fartLsm,  .sounding 
the  alarms  about  things  like  bad  lettuce,” 


Knight  Ridder's  afternoon  tabloid  in  Philly 
and  it  was  di.stributed  on  the  Knight 
Ridder  wire.  Schwabach  wanted  a  little 
extra  pay  for  his  efforts,  but  management 
wasn’t  buying,  .so  he  decided  that  maybe 
he  could  sell  his  services  eLsewhere. 

He  .struck  up  a  conversation  with  John 
McMeel,  owner  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  at  a  party  for  aaress  Morgan 
Fairchild,  who  was  featured  in  a  new 
magazine  published  by  a  friend  of  Schwa- 
bach’s.  “I  got  a  Coke  at  the  bar  and  start¬ 
ed  telling  the  guy  next  to  me  that  I  wrote 
a  computer  column,”  he  .said.  “It  turned 
out  to  be  McMeel.” 

Schwabach  asked  McMeel  if  he’d  con¬ 
sider  .syndicating  his  column,  but  McMeel 
.said  he  already  had  a  computer  column. 


of  New  Jersey.  We  appear  in  32  newspa¬ 
pers.  Most  of  them  have  run  the  column 
for  the  whole  16  years.” 

Besides  the  column,  Schwabach,  62, 
writes  magazine  pieces  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  books  on  using  computer 
tools  to  analyze  the  stock  market.  He 
lives  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  about  100 
feet  from  the  Pacific,  with  his  wife  Joy 
Dee. 

Currently,  Schwabach  is  working  on  a 
book  about  Atlantis.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  computers.  “No  point  in  getting  in  a 
rut,”  he  explained. 

Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(jennielp@bignet.net)  is  an  independent 
writer  in  Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich. 


Customer  satisfaction 

"GCN  Publishing  delivered  what  we  needed  in  a  timely  manner.  The  project  came  in 
under  budget  and  has  been,  to  date,  a  smashing  success  thanks  to  their  help.  GCN  is 
a  top-notch,  professional  organization  for  developing  Web-based  project  solutions." 

— Ian  Anderson,  MIS  Director  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Why  the  newspaper  industry  is  spending 
miiiions  to  buiid  iocai  gateways  to  the  Web 


BY  DOMINIQUE  PAUL  NOTH 


reud  would  have  called  it 
“portal  env'y."  It's  the  itch 
felt  by  newspapers  as  they 
examine  the  high  traffic 
enjoyed  by  the  likes  of  Yahcx)!,  Lycos, 
Excite,  and  America  Online.  It's  the 
twinge  of  pain  affecting  companies  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dominant  print  reach  while  their 
Web  endeavors  wobble  w  ith  a  lOth,  20th, 
or  even  30th  share  in  their  Icxal  markets. 

Portal  en\y  turned  into  portal  mania 
this  summer  as  a  numlxr  of  newspaper 
companies  announced  strategies  or 
unveiled  sites  in  which  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  temi  in  the  press  relea.ses  was  posi¬ 
tively  “portal.” 

Interestingly,  newspapers  are  moving 
into  portal  combat  just  as  .some  other 


new-  media  pundits  have  already  pro¬ 
nounced  the  portal  dead,  pointing  to  the 
ripples  of  revolt  from  both  users  and 
advertisers.  Still,  newspapers  foq?e  ahead, 
spending  millions  in  the  process. 

The  Washington  Post,  already  an 
impressive  No.  8  in  its  local  Web  market 
with  the  popular  wa.shingtonpost.com, 
announced  intentions  to  become  the 
dominant  Internet  portal  in  the  D.C.  area. 
Tlie  company  is  building  a  portal  where 
the  newspaper's  news  will  be  ju.st  one  of 
many  channels  available  to  u.sers.  The 
Sen'  York  Times,  simultaneous  with  creat¬ 
ing  a  separate  Internet  Nentures  division, 
revealed  plans  to  develop  a  special 
"upscale  portal.” 

Several  nevwspapers  in  partnership 
with  AltaV'ista  are  rolling  out  geographic 


portals,  such  as  the  Houston  Chronicles 
Hou.ston4u.com.  Knight  Ridder  Inc., 
which  for  18  months  worked  mightily  to 
.sell  Real  Cities  as  a  national  portal,  in 
effect  flipped  this  approach  on  its  head. 
Knight  Ridder  wants  to  transform  its 
newspaper  Web  network  into  regional 
Internet  portals.  As  with  the  other  compa¬ 
nies,  the  goal  is  to  make  each  portal  the 
first  .stop  in  cyberspace  for  local  u.sers. 

All  are  pursuing  the  high  traffic  num¬ 
bers  enjoyed  by  major  pt)rtal.s,  parsed 
down  to  the  territories  and  intere.sts  that 
newspapers  can  capitalize  on  lxcau.se  of 
kxal  media  power  and  print  promotion. 
To  many  on  the  news  side,  it  also  .seems 
a  turn  away  from  a  traditional  journalism 
emphasis,  redefining  “content”  as  every¬ 
thing  from  online  aucti(in.s  to  chamber-of- 


media  companies  are  pulling  out.  Some  commerce  ho.sting. 
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The  business  side  of  newspapers 
answers  that  newspaper  Web  sites  must 
make  money.  Otherwise,  their  longheld 
missions  of  providing  news  won’t  lie  sus¬ 
tainable. 

QUANTITY  VS.  QUALITY 

To  explain  all  this,  we  first  have  to 
determine  exaaly  what  a  portal  is.  The 
term  skims  through  the  Internet,  lumping 
di-ssimilar  properties  into  hyperlxjlic  adhe¬ 
sive.  Generally,  a  portal  is  one  of  the 
highly  preferred  windows  into  the  Web,  a 
conduit  for  u,sers  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  and  rewards.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  u.se,  and  diversity 
of  .seA’ice,  imply  habit, 
familiarity,  and,  in  the 
thinking  of  adverti.sers, 
a  market  space  where 
they  can  showca,se  (and  .sell) 
their  gotxls. 

Tcxlay,  heavy  traffic 
has  become  central  to 
the  definition.  Narrower 
windows,  no  matter  how 
de\oted  their  clienteles, 
are  given  other  labels  — 

“channels,”  "communi¬ 
ties”  —  which  may  prove 
a  mistake.  The  portal  con¬ 
cept  elevates  quantity 
over  quality.  It  focuses  on 
millions  of  visitors  without 
saying  much  about  the 
facility’  to  interrelate  with 
consumers  or  nimbly  adjust 
services  as  the  relationship 
extends. 

Traffic  games  require  ref¬ 
erees.  These  are  the  auditing 
companies  that  proclaim  the  monthly  or 
weekly  winners.  Chief  among  them  are 
Media  Metrix  and  Nielsen/NetRatings, 
which  generally  agree  on  the  Top  10. 
Serious  disputes  remain  involving  actual 
total  users,  accuracy  in  business  vs.  home 
use,  regional  statistics,  automated  site 
loads  (w’hich  ,stem  from  browsers,  soft¬ 
ware,  plug-ins,  and  e-mail),  and  much 
more, 

■‘The  ratings  are  terribly  wrong,  and 
there  are  major  problems  with  the 
methcxJology  Media  Metrix  uses,”  warned 
Steve  Yelvington,  long  the  online  editor 
for  Minneapolis’  Star  Trihitne  and  now 
the  executive  editor  for  all  of  Cox 
Interactive  Media  in  Atlanta,  He  also 
pointed  out  that  these  numbers  “are  less 
wrong  than  tho.se  from  other  sources,  and 
they  provide  an  intere.sting  basis  for  di.s- 
cussion.” 

The  speed  with  which  the  concept  of 


an  Internet  "Top  50”  was  accepted  by 
adverti.sers  and  journalists  should  not  in 
one  .sense  be  .surprising  —  we  traditional¬ 
ly  Top  10,  Top  20,  and  Top  50  .succe.ss  in 
all  media.  But  it  tends  to  ignore  the  vital 
ability  of  the  Internet  to  separate,  individ¬ 
ualize,  and  narrowca.st.  It  also  emphasizes 
head-to-head  compari.sons  that  are  very 
suspect  indeed. 


For  instance,  America  Online  is  the 
large.st  portal  in  the  universe  (combining 
proprietary  software  and  Web  sites).  It 
knows  a  lot  about  its  18  million  sub¬ 
scribers.  That  gives  it  some  tremendous 
advantages  —  such  as  creating  a  one-step 
shopping  wallet  for  its  e-commerce  part¬ 
ners. 

The  second  largest,  Yahoo!,  doesn’t 
require  even  registration.  It’s  tried,  despite 
its  multiple  alliances,  to  keep  its  entry 
door  fast  and  simple,  which  raises  its 
value  for  visitors.  But  Yahoo!  has  to  work 
a  lot  harder  to  learn  who  those  customers 
are. 

Netscape’s  Netcenter  and  Microsoft’s 
msn.com  are  also  portals,  despite  .some 
carping  that  they’re  literally  there  by 
default,  since  their  home  pages  activate  in 
their  respective  brow.sers.  Go.com  (Walt 
Disney  Co.’s  combo  of  Infoseek  and  its 
own  sites  and  partners),  Snap.com,  Lycos, 
Excite,  and  AltaVi.sta  are  typical  Top  20 


portal  leaders.  The  traffic  all  these  portals 
individually  boa.st  —  8  million  to  32  mil¬ 
lion  "unique  visitors”  a  month  —  brings  in 
the  Wall  Street  money,  ad  buyers,  and 
media  attention. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  an 
inevitable  logic  in  the  numbers  achieved 
by  .search  sites  and  category  indexers, 
since  they  helped  people  find  what  they 
wanted  and  cheerfully  sent 
them  on  to  other  domains. 

All  these  portals  are  quite 
different  now,  to  the  point 
\  that  “search  the  wider  Web”  Ls 
not  as  important  as  keeping 
you  within  the  domain  and 
iLs  partnerships.  Helter-skel¬ 
ter,  portals  have  been 
acquiring  news,  e-com- 
merce,  free  e-mail,  chat, 
audio,  video,  auctions, 
personalized  pages.  cla.s- 
sifieds,  and  more.  They 
^  loudly  proclaim  that  you 
seldom  need  leave  the 
ma.ster  brand.  They  use 
technology  wherever  they 
can  to  put  in  a  return  hook  should 
you  go  elsewhere. 

Search  capability  has  dimin¬ 
ished  in  emphasis  and  reality. 
Through  Internet  growth,  the 
firewalling  of  more  material  (by 
sites  requiring  you  to  enter  to 
search,  sometimes  as  a  strategy 
of  exclusivity),  and  the  necessity’ 
of  promoting  partners,  none  of 
the  major  search  engines 
returns  anywhere  near  as  much 
of  the  whole  Web  as  they  once  did,  as 
recently  concluded  by  the  NEC  Research 
Institute  in  Princeton,  N.J.  While  most 
search  engines  could  return  a  third  of 
what  was  actually  available  on  the  Web  a 
year  ago,  NEC  said  today’s  best  return  is 
15%  —  and  some  of  the  highest-traffic 
portals  return  as  little  as  2%. 

Visits  by  today’s  searchers  are  regard¬ 
ed  by  portals  intrinsically  as  marketing 
opfjortunities.  The  academic  indepen¬ 
dence  of  many  .search  engines  is  history. 
Many  sites  have  .sold  advertisers  key¬ 
words,  so  that  when  a  consumer  conducts 
a  search,  a  related  ad  pops  up  along  with 
the  search  re.sults.  The  portals  stress  links 
to  their  partners,  sometimes  disguised  as 
“alternative  .searches.”  Should  you  enter 
the  famous  theatrical  term  for  an  actor 
who  wants  to  perform  under  a  pseudo¬ 
nym,  Lycos  partner  HotBot  will  automati¬ 
cally  invite  you  to  search  for  books  about 
Geoige  Spelvin  at  BamesandNoble.Com, 
or  look  up  George  Spelvin  in  the  AtHand 
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Yellow  Pages,  or  start  a  chat  ring  about 
George  Spelvin  at  eGroups,  likely  pop¬ 
ping  up  a  banner  for  George  magazine  in 
the  bargain. 

That's  the  busy,  advertising-driven 
world  of  today's  dominant  portals  —  keep 
adding,  keep  growing,  keep  guessing 
what  the  visitor 
wants,  but. 
above  all,  KEEP 
the  visitor  from 


compelled  to  as.sociate  them,selves  with 
portals  to  magnify  their  information  pres¬ 
ence  —  such  as  partnering  in  AOL's 
Digital  Cities.  Other  companies  are  not 
comfortable  subsuming  content  within  a 
national  portal  —  “We're  letting  them 
build  their  brands  on  our  backs,”  snarled 
one  CEO.  But  all  feel  they  must  react  in 
some  way  to  the  portal  dominance,  and  it 
has  to  be  .something  more  than  regional 
content  alliances  among  local  media  — 


The  counterweight,  though,  is  that 
more  and  more  adverti.sers  are  beginning 
to  understand  what  Yahoo!  isn't.  Portals 
are  now  under  clo.ser  scrutiny  from 
Madison  Avenue.  There  are  signs  of  more 
consumers  each  month  deliberately 
bypassing  portals.  There  is  also  a  grow  ing 
chorus  of  advice  that  the  usual  chief  .sell¬ 
ing  point  of  portals  —  ma.ssive  numbers 
of  users  —  may  be  w  rongheaded. 

The  numbers  that  support  portal 


While  there  are  problems  with  the  audience  measure¬ 
ment  figures  currently  available,  Cox’s  Steve  Yelvington 
says  ‘^hey  provide  an  interesting  basis  for  discussion.” 


simply  whipping  through  your  site  and 
going  elsewhere.  Not  only  are  AOL, 
Yahoo!,  et  al.,  far  more  potent  in  "unique 
visitors”  and  “page  impressions”  than 
newspaper  sites,  they  are  invading  the 
newspapers'  traditional  strengths.  A  u.ser 
of  such  a  site  can  get  the  same  nation¬ 
al/world  news  (from  The  A.ssociated  Press 
and  Reuters)  found  on  most  newspaper 
sites,  often  with  the  .same  headlines,  along 
with  capable  city  guides,  classifieds,  and 
customized  localized  options. 

MORE  THAN  NEWS  IS 
REQUIRED 

But  news  is  only  one  of  a  portal's  com- 
mcxlities  and  .seldom  the  traffic  leader. 
The  active  intere.st  in  news  online  has 
hardly  elevated  all-news  sites  on  the  rat¬ 
ings  lists,  which  a  year  ago  routinely 
reflected  CNN.com.  MSNBC.com,  and 
USAToday.com  in  the  Top  20.  Still,  news 
availability  on  the  big  portals  (and  every¬ 
where  el.se),  combined  with  the  changing 
face  and  motives  of  millions  of  newcom¬ 
ers,  has  kept  the  news-only  sites  from 
growing  their  percentage  of  traffic. 
Typically,  the  highest  you  can  find  are 
MSNBC  and  CNN  floating  .some  15  to  20 
million  visitors  a  month  l^hind  the  top 
dogs. 

Even  in  local  news  —  newspapers’ 
strength  —  visitors  feel  di.sappointed.  This 
July,  Editor  &  Publisher's  survey  of  Web 
users  confirmed  “local  news”  as  the  most 
popular  item  on  newspaper  sites. 
Respondents,  however,  gave  generally 
low  marks  for  the  quality  and  scope  of 
that  local  infomiation.  The  survey  sug- 
ge.sted  that  more  than  50%  of  users  went 
eLsewhere  for  national  and  world  news. 

It's  painfully  clear  that,  while  local 
news  is  a  draw,  it  is  not  sufficient  —  if 
you’re  playing  the  high-traffic  game. 
.Several  new'spapers  have,  in  fact,  felt 


such  as  Bo.ston.com,  KansasCity.com,  and 
La.sVegas.com. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  have  already 
developed  such  add-ons  as  Yellow  Pages, 
community  publishing  (directories  of  IcKal 
groups  on  the  Net,  with  some  interactivi¬ 
ty),  and  collective  classifieds  gateways, 
and  many  have  tcxssed  free  chat  and  e- 
mail  into  the  mix.  So  far,  few  such  efforts 
have  dented  the  portal  numbers. 

Now,  it’s  true  that  thinking  like  a  portal 
has  .some  Ixmefits  for  newspapers.  The 
chief  one  is  it  refleas  action  over  griping. 
Portal-think  is  also  perceived  as  healthier 
than  repurposed-think.  .Mo.st  newspapers 
have  put  their  greate.st  effort  into  repcjsi- 
tioning  print-original  content  online. 
E.stabli.shing  “portals”  moves  away  from 
the  newspaper  mcxlel.  clears  the  air  inter¬ 
nally,  and  puts  a  more  .sophi.sticated 
Internet  fcxrt  forward  e.xtemally.  This  part¬ 
ly  explains  the  trend,  from  Tlie  New  York 
Times  Co.  to  the  Tribune  Co.  to  McGlatchy 
Co.,  of  creating  .separate  Internet  divisions. 

Advertising  departments  are  al.so  dri¬ 
vers  Ix'hind  the  portal  concept.  Marketing 
executives  u.se  traffic  numlxrs  as  a  major 
.sales  t(X)l.  They  charge  adverti.ser.s  for 
“page  impre.s.sicjns”  and  other  signals  of 
high  usage.  If  numlxrs  sell,  get  the  num- 
Ixrs  any  way  you  can. 

In  additic^n,  regionalized  portals  are 
something  newspapers  feel  they  can  con¬ 
trol.  Almost  all  the  efforts  to  establish 
national  brands  —  such  as  the  shuttered 
NewsWorks  alliance  or  Knight  Ridder’s 
Real  Cities,  which  is  being  reconstituted 
—  haven’t  w'orked.  Even  such  alliances  as 
Classified  Ventures  (the  online  cla.ssifiecls 
group  in  Chicago)  clearly  need  to  grow 
local  to  national  rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  portal  is  a  familiar 
model.  AdvertLsers  everywhere  under¬ 
stand  what  Yahcx)!  is. 


doubting  are  tricky,  given  the  present 
state  of  auditing  and  the  flux  in  how  users 
are  conneaing  or  will  connea  (dial-up, 
intranets,  cable  modems,  wireless).  .Some 
analysts  la.st  spring  .saw'  the  first  hiccups 
downward  in  portal  traffic  and  immedi¬ 
ately  .sugge.sted  that  portals  were  weaken¬ 
ing.  This  was  premature.  The  Internet  is 
replete  with  .sea.sonal  adju.stments  and 
reaction  to  world  events. 

.More  refined  analysis,  however,  shows 
.something  quite  interesting  —  a  notable, 
.steady  growth  in  sites  that  fulfill  many  of 
the  categories  that  portals  have  .sought  to 
capture  for  their  own  visitors.  U.sers  are 
bypassing  the  portals  to  go  directly  to 
those  sites  offering  travel,  music,  tickets, 
technology  news,  coupons,  greeting 
cards,  and  more.  Dozens  of  the.se  sites  are 
only  a  few  million  “unique  visitors”  a 
month  behind  the  portals.  .Some  are  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Top  10. 

Riffling  through  a  .Media  Metrix  .sample 
of  the  most-visited  Web  properties,  you’ll 
find  ValuePage  (Supermarkets.Com)  at 
No.  48,  CitySearch/Ticketma.ster  at  No.  43, 
Travelcxity  at  No.  38,  CDNow  at  No.  35, 
ZDNet  at  No.  l6,  and  Blue  .Mountain  Arts 
greeting  cards  at  a  remarkable  No.  9. 
Some  giant  enterpri.se.s  that  newspapers 
deeply  feared  —  such  as  Micro.soft'.s 
Sidewalk,  which  two  years  ago  galvanized 
new.spaper  sites  into  city  guide  competi¬ 
tion  —  have  actually  dLsappeared  into 
those  other  sites.  (Sidewalk  is  now  a  sup¬ 
port  component  of  CitySearch/ 
Ticketma.ster). 

The  growth  of  category-direct  sites  — 
and  the  continued  power  of  the  consumer 
to  exercise  choice  and  be  driven  by  keen 
intere.sts  —  is  only  one  of  the  Achilles 
heels  for  omnibus  portals.  Another  is  the 
high  traffic  itself,  which  can  often  be  ran¬ 
dom,  churning,  elusive  of  identity.  Worse, 
all  the  partnerships  can  clog  a  visitor's 
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sense  of  ease  and  speed,  making  many  of 
the  portals  confusing  to  navigate. 

This  was  clearly  a  motivation  in  1999’s 
most  significant  departure  from  the  portals 
game,  a  move  to  lie  completed  this  fall 
after  being  announced  in  May.  Time 
Warner  —  at  that  point  a  solid  No.  8  in  the 
traffic-hits  parade  —  abandoned  the 
Pathfinder  brand  it  had  spent  five  years 
building.  Squishing  all  its  diverse  proper¬ 
ties  through  the  same  front  dcx)r  had  cre¬ 
ated  downsides  for  visitors  and  for  ad  tar¬ 
geting,  so  it's  opting  in.stead  to  emphasize 
individual  hubs  (CNN,  Time,  Warner 
Bros.,  Money,  etc.). 

THE  AD  GLUT 

The  sheer  glut  of  ad  ban¬ 
ners,  and  the  diminishing 
rewards  of  ad-banner  con¬ 
cepts,  have  afso  become  cru¬ 
cial  concerns,  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 

explored  in  a  July  7 
story'  pinpointing  how 
the  rates  adverti-sers 
are  willing  to  pay 
(usually  ba.sed  on 
CPMs,  co.st  per  thoicsands 
of  page  impressions)  have 
been  sinking  .steadily  all  year. 

As  the  article  reiterated,  .sev¬ 
eral  top  advertLsers  have  actually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Internet  ad  networks 
(Mitsubishi,  Levi  Strauss).  As  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  vice  president  of  worldwide 
advertising,  Denis  Beasejour,  acknowl¬ 
edged,  “As  marketers,  we  really  don't 
know  how  to  u.se  the  Web  effectively.’’ 

Accompanying  tho.se  concerns  is  the 
reduced  click-through  re.spon.se  on  ads. 
While  18  months  ago  many  could  report 
that  from  1%  to  5%  of  users  actually 
clicked  through  on  an  ad  banner,  of  late 
the  figures  have  dropped  to  a  percentage 
of  1%.  Thus,  in  one  example  offered  by 
Nielsen  Media  Re.search,  Microsoft’s 
HotMail  (a  free  e-mail  service)  may  .serve 
up  an  enormous  59.2  million  page 
impression  ads  a  month,  but  only  0.1% 
were  clicked. 

E-commerce  companies  are  also  shift¬ 
ing  their  thinking.  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions,  in  a  report  ba.sed  on  responses  last 
spring  from  major  e-commerce  adverti.sers 
(many  of  whom  have  extensive  long-term 
deals  with  the  major  portals),  advi.sed 
companies  not  to  expect  more  than  20%  of 
their  traasactions  to  emeige  through  the 
major  portals.  The  e-commerce  executives, 
while  acknowledging  portals  as  important 
in  brand  pre.sence  and  image  value, 
expres.sed  deep  di.sappointment  in  the 


actual  transactions  generated  through  por¬ 
tals,  at  a  time  when  fully  50%  of  regular 
Web  u.sers  have  engaged  in  shopping 
online.  Few  indicated  they  would  renew' 
the  sort  of  deals  they  made  in  the  past. 

The  advertising  community  can,  of 
course,  blame  itself,  because  they 
helped  formulate  the  devotion  to  high- 
traffic  sites.  Their  ad  buyers  have  con¬ 
centrated  heavily  on  raw  numbers,  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  TV  ratings  analogies 
they  know  so  well 

“It’s  high  time  advertisers  questioned 
the  way  they  spend  money,"  .said  Jack 
Williams,  vice  president  of  bu.sine.ss 


development  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
"They’re  .still  buying  what  is  not  a  ma.ss 
media  based  on  mass.” 

Yet  few  of  the  newspaper  portal  con¬ 
cepts  address  the  emerging  concerns  for 
Internet  advertisers:  Bringing  them  a  tar¬ 
geted,  reliable  audience  —  and  uniquely 
identifiable  customers  —  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral  high-traffic  figures  and  dubious  ad- 
placement  methods. 

There  is  another  dilemma  facing  news¬ 
paper  companies  seeking  to  develop  por¬ 
tals  —  the  ante.  It’s  a  billion-dollar  game, 
a  shootout  of  conglomerates  each  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  become  the  ghost  town. 

Mergers  in  the  first  half  of  1999  rep¬ 
resented  a  22-fold  increase  over  the 
money  and  .stock  thrown  around  in  all  of 
1998,  according  to  the  research  firm 
Webmergers.com,  which  estimated  .some 
$40  billion  was  involved  in  the  first  half 
of  1999.  Reuters  reported  in  July  that 
more  than  50%  of  the  mergers  and  buy¬ 
outs  were  “audience-grabbing”  moves  — 
large  companies  and  portals  paying  big 
for  promising  new  ventures  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  them  into  their  omnibus  strategies. 
While  newspapers  have  been  envying 
portals,  the  portals  are  clearly  envying 


those  smaller  sites  with  devoted  clienteles. 

In  the  last  18  months,  only  well- 
heeled  new  players  or  restructured  old 
players  —  all  investing  in  cross-media 
promotion  —  have  successfully  invaded 
the  portal  upper  ranks.  Snap.com  flung 
itself  from  nowhere  into  the  top  rungs, 
using  alluring  TV  ads  and  clever  TV  net¬ 
work  sponsorship.  Disney  aggressively 
cross-marketed  Go.com  in  various  media 
in  a  way  few  conglomerates  are  posi¬ 
tioned  to  do.  Where  once  every  ABC 
News  show  ended  with  an  inv  itation  to 
visit  ABCNew's.com,  they  all  now  add 
the  icon  and  the  audio  tag,  “Part  of  the 
Go  network.”  Where 
Info.seek  on  its  own  .seemed 
to  be  .sw  ooning  out  of  the 
top  spots,  the  new  Go.com 
is  often  in  the  Top  5. 

All  this  suggests 
you  can  indeed  buy, 
deal,  and  plug  your 
way  into  portal  .sta¬ 
tus.  A  geographic 
portal  need  not 
spend  and  promote 
across  the  world  — 
but  it  is  competing  with 
companies  that  do,  com¬ 
panies  that  in  .self-defense 
will  pursue  the  same  local 
u.sers  and  adverti.sers  newspapers  are 
depending  on.  These  portals  are  also 
generally  ahead  of  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  leveraging  cable,  digital  TV,  and 
w'irele.ss  opportunities. 

There  is  also,  behind  the  growth  of 
the  major  portals,  an  inve.stment  and 
marketing  strategy'  that  historically  has 
been  anathema  to  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies.  Consider  how  Yahoo!  invested  $10 
billion  to  acquire  and  incorporate  Geo- 
Cities  and  the  Internet’s  leading 
audio/radio  center,  Broadcast.com. 
Consider  Amazon.com,  which  a  year  ago 
was  regarded  as  the  Internet’s  innovative 
Ixxjk  niche.  Today,  it  is  a  loyalist  portal 
becau.se  it  poured  its  profits  and  inve.st- 
ments  into  adding  auctions,  CDs,  food, 
health  gtxxls,  and  much  more. 

Such  Internet  companies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  their  revenues  and  stock 
valuations  ahead  of  any  profit-taking  — 
for  years,  if  neces.sary  —  to  expand  posi¬ 
tion,  customers,  and  technology.  So  if 
you  itch  with  portal  env-y,  brace  for  the 
gut  check  of  financial  hardball. 


A  I’eteran  journalist,  Dominique  Paul 
Noth  < milwneu's@aol.com)  is  a  netv 
media  consultant  and  analyst  hosed  in 
Miluaukee. 
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50%  of  all  Web  traffic  goes  to  just  lo  sites. 


Building  a  Web  site  that  brings  visitors  in  — and  then  brings  them  back  again  — is  no  mean  feat. 
Especially  when  you  consider  that  half  of  all  traffic  goes  to  just  a  handful  of  sites.  Don’t  despair.  We 
can  help.  With  AltaVista'"  Homebase',"  we  can  build  your  newspaper  an  enriched  Web  site  that 
pulls  in  people  with  search,  email,  personalization  features,  and  a  host  of  information  channels. 
Plus,  with  a  link  on  the  top-ten  AltaVista  Network,  we  can  also  push  a  whole  new  audience  your  way. 
No  other  portal  solution  offers  this  combination  of  breakthrough  technology  with  built-in  traffic. 
So  cheer  up,  give  us  a  call  and  breathe  in  the  sweet  smell  of  success.  (650)  429-4400. 


Take  a  deep  breath 


read  why  that’s  actually  good  news. 


AltaVista" 


www.altavista.com 


Display 
classiDeits 
make  the 
leap  frem 
paper  to 
Website 


BY  JENNIE  L.  PHIPPS 


etting  display  classifieds  on 
the  Internet  challenges 
newspapers  liecause  it  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  print  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  display  doesn’t 
translate,  then  a  big  part  of  the 
franchise  is  at  risk. 

Charlene  Li,  senior  analyst  at 
Forrester  Re.search  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  points  out  that 
50%  of  newspaper  readers  say 
they  read  becau.se  of  the  ads 
And  she’s  not  talking  about  cla.s- 
sified  ads  —  only  10%  of  new.s- 
paper  readers  are  pulled  by  the 
classifieds,  according  to  Li.  The 
big  draws  are  display  ads  and 
colorful  inserts  —  content  that 
tells  readers  about  opportunities 
to  shop.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
other  studies  find  higher  reader¬ 
ship  for  cla.s.sifieds.) 

“But  where’s  the  shopping 
on  newspaper  Web  sites?’’  Li 
asked.  “Newspapers  have  failed 
to  tran.splant  a  key  part  of  their 
brand.” 

So  what  are  newspaper  Web  sites 
doing  about  it?  Until  early  this  year,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  But.  in  the  last  few 
months,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  .solu¬ 
tions  —  some  of  them  more  creative  and 
more  practical  than  others. 

When  Augu.sta,  Ga. -based  Morris 
Communications  Corp.’s  small  papers 
started  putting  their  display  classified  ads 
on  the  Internet,  they  did  it  by  scanning 
them  in  and  po.sting  them  as  image  files. 
The  result  was  time-consuming  for  the 
creative  department  and  downright  ugly 
for  the  customer.  At  .some  of  the  proper¬ 
ties,  it  didn’t  matter  as  much  becau.se  di.s- 
play  cla.ssified  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole,  but  at  others,  display  classified 
accounts  for  alxjut  50%  of  the  business. 
Failing  to  find  a  .solution  for  uploading 


successfully  was  becoming  a  serious 
financial  problem. 

Publishers  turned  to  their  corporate 
parent  for  help,  and  the  upshot  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  doesn’t  po.st  the  ads  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  form,  but  does  give  customers  pres¬ 
ence  online,  while  automating  the 
proce.ss  and  making  the  ads  .searchable. 


John  S.  Bock,  manager  of  integration 
and  training  for  Morris  Communications’ 
online  services,  said  his  company  has  no 
desire  to  put  run-of-pre.ss  (ROP)  ads 
unchanged  on  a  Web  page.  “That’s  com¬ 
bining  apples  and  oranges,”  he  said. 

Morris’  community  papers  build  ads  in 
Multi-Ad  Creator,  QuarkXPress,  or  Adobe 
Illustrator  —  mo.st  often  on  a  Macintosh. 
In  all  three  ca.ses,  Morris  has  created  tech¬ 
nology  that  will  turn  these  files  into  an 
Adobe  Portable  Document  Format  (PDF) 
file.  Then  the  data  are  parsed  and  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  PDF  file,  turned  into  a  text 
file  with  a  Unix-acceptable  naming  con¬ 
vention,  and  fed  into  a  databa.se.  Camera- 
ready  ads  require  another  step  —  an  opti¬ 
cal  character  recognition  (OCR)  program 
that  identifies  the  text. 

Tlte  most  complicated  ads  that  Morris 


papers  deal  with  are  full-page  automotive 
classified  display  ads.  The  newspapers 
produce  them  using  a  template.  Right 
now,  Morris  is  using  a  workaround  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  human  effort  to 
get  the  ads  into  the  databa.se,  but  it  is 
experimenting  with  technology  from 
Edgil  As.sociates  Inc.  (http:/A\'ww.edgil. 

com)  that  it  hopes  will  make  it 
easier.  Edgil’s  Ads  to  Go  pro¬ 
gram  breaks  big  display  ads  into 
several  classified  ads.  These 
extracted  ads  are  automatically 
turned  into  ASCII  files  for  tran.s- 
mission  to  a  databa.se.  Once  in 
the  databa.se,  they  can  lx?  asso¬ 
ciated  with  adverti.ser  logos  and 
other  .standing  graphics. 

The  drawback  with  the  Edgil 
technology  is  that  it  requires  an 
operator  to  physically  .separate 
the  components  of  a  large  ad 
into  smaller  ones  by  drawing 
boxes  on  a  screen.  That's  tcx) 
slow  and  labor-intensive  for 
Bock,  and  he’s  .still  looking  for  a 
better  .solution.  Erom  his  point 
of  view,  the  real  answer  is  to 
change  the  way  the  data  are  put 
into  the  computer  originally,  but  that 
requires  replacing  technology’  that  isn’t 
very  old  by  the  .standard  that  mo.st  of  the 
Morris  properties  use,  Bock  says. 

Linda  Gagnon.  Edgil’s  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing,  says  the  Ads  to  Go 
software  has  been  available  for  only  a  few 
months.  Most  of  its  initial  customers  have 
lx;en  large  groups  or  big  individual  prop¬ 
erties  becau.se  of  the  co.st  of  the  product. 
But  the  company  is  working  on  plans  to 
make  the  solution  more  affordable  for 
smaller  organizations.  One  of  them  is  a 
plan  ba.sed  on  revenue  sharing.  Edgil  will 
give  the  .software  to  a  paper,  which  will 
up.sell  the  ads  and  return  a  percentage  of 
the  profits  to  Edgil.  That  mcxlel,  Gagnon 
says,  requires  no  capital  outlay  upfront. 

After  the  Community  Newspaper  Co. 
of  Needham,  Ma.s.s.,  launched  a  real-e.state 


The  alphabet  soup  of  file  conversion. 
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site  about  a  year  ago,  it  saw  the  need  to 
put  print  real-estate  ads  online.  The  news¬ 
paper  group  turned  to  a  British  company, 
Iceni  Technology,  for  help  automating  the 
prcxress.  Using  Aigus  software,  the  com¬ 
pany  p)osts  berw'een  1,200  and  2,000  real- 
estate  display  advertisements  each  week 
with  a  minimum 
of  human  inter¬ 
vention,  says 
Gorden  Kent, 


prcxlucts,  text  from  the  PDF  version  of  the 
advertisement  is  extracted. 

Once  the  text  is  extracted  from  the  di.s- 
play  adverti.sements,  the  text  file  is  parsed 
for  database  input.  The  parsing  engine  is 
written  in  Perl,  and  the  database  was  built 
with  Microsoft  Access.  Both  the  parsing 
engine  and  database  were  constructed  to 
interface  with  Community’s  existing  clas¬ 
sified  sy.stem. 

Kent  says  an  inherent  problem  is  that 


to  be  offered  by  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
where  technological  experts  at  the  home 
office  in  Cincinnati  are  working  on  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  has  a  patent  pending.  The  pa)- 
gram  separates  text  and  graphics  in  di.v 
play  ads,  then  recombines  them  to  create 
a  Web  advertisement.  For  a  preview  of  the 
program.  lcx)k  at  the  online  edition  of  the 
Naples  (Fla.)  INiily  Neivs  (http:/ wwav. 
naplesnews.com).  Click  on  the 
"GoShopNaples"  link  on  the  right  naviga- 


“Where’s  the  shopping  on  newspaper  Web  sites?”  asks 
Charlene  Li  of  Forrester.  “Newspapers  have  failed  to  trans¬ 
plant  a  key  part  of  their  brand.” 


manager  of  commercial  interactive  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  Community  Newspaper  Co. 

Iceni's  product  extracts  multiple  list¬ 
ings  from  200  to  500  display  adverti.se- 
ments  in  a  batch,  converting  them  into 
individual  line  adverti.sements.  According 
to  Kent,  the  daily  proce.ss  takes  one 
trained  and  knowledgeable  u.ser  about  a 
minute  to  extract  the  text  from  all  the  PDF 
files,  with  the  vast  majoriri’  of  ads  needing 
no  intervention  at  all.  No  additional  pet> 
pie  were  hired  to  cany'  out  the  proce.ss. 

Workers  without  special  computer 
skills  then  import  the  ads  into  a  databa.se 
for  parsing.  The  ads  are  subsequently 
exported  in  a  prcrprietaiy  file  format  for 
import  into  the  databa.se  .served  up  on  the 
Town  Online  Cla.ssifieds  W’eb  site 
(http://www.townonline.com),  which  is 
hosted  using  technology  from  Electric 


there’s  no  way  to  predict  how  the  ads  are 
going  to  look  after  they  have  been  .sent  to 
the  databa.se  because  they  were  con- 
.structed  for  visual  u.se.  He  hopes  to 
resolve  this  final  glitch  by  switching  to 
extensible  markup  language  (XML), 
which  he  telieves  can  be  made  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  exi.sting  sy.stems  with  a  limit¬ 
ed  amount  of  reprogramming.  XML  is 
increasingly  the  markup  language  of 
choice  for  the  online  real-estate  and  auto¬ 
motive  industries,  with  profe.ssional  orga- . 
nizations  in  each  uiging  members  to 
adopt  it. 

Coverting  to  XML  will  also  make 
adding  photos  ea.sy.  At  that  point. 
Community  probably  will  begin  tacking 
on  an  upsell  charge.  Right  now',  the 
online  ads  are  simply  added  \alue  for 
print.  "It  also  keeps  people  from  going  to 


tional  bar,  and  you'll  arrive  at  an  adverti.v 
ing  index.  .Many  categories  have  three 
choices  —  a  Web  site,  a  coupon,  and  a 
thumbnail  version  of  the  original  ROP  ad. 
Click  on  the  thumbnail,  and  it  grows  to  a 
full-size  ad.  The  results  aren't  pretty,  but 
they  are  online  and  searchable  in  a  classi¬ 
fied  databa.se. 

Neal  Fondren,  vice  president  of  new 
media  for  Scripps,  is  pretty  clo.semouthed 
about  the  way  the  program  works,  but 
he’s  excited  about  it  and  hopes  to  have 
the  pnxJuct  available  groupwide  scxjn 
and  for  .sale  to  other  newspapers  there¬ 
after.  He  .said  the  ad  index  creates  an 
online  mall  effecrt,  and  that  a  surprising 
number  of  u.sers 
go  there.  So  far, 
the  Naples  opera¬ 
tion  isn’t  charging 


Linda  Gagnon  of  Edgil  says  the  Ads  to  Go  software  has  been 
available  for  only  a  few  months.  Most  of  its  initial  customers 
have  been  large  groups  or  big  individual  properties. 


Cla.s.sifieds  Inc. 

The  majority  of  Community  New.s- 
paper’s  advertisements  are  built  w'ith 
QuarkXPre.ss.  although  the  company  also 
accepts  camera-ready  art  or  electronic 
files  in  PDF  format.  Files  built  with  Quark¬ 
XPress  are  .saved  as  Encapsulated 
Po.st.Script  (EPS)  files  in  the  ad-manage¬ 
ment  .sy.stem. 

For  online  production,  all  EPS  ads  are 
converted  to  PDF  and  combined  with 
other  PDF  files  .sent  from  agencies  and 
other  sources.  Camera-ready  art  is 
.scanned  as  a  Tag  Image  File  Format 
(TIFF)  and  then  converted  to  a  PDF  using 
Adobe’s  Capture  technology.  Via  Iceni’s 


Realtor.com  and  gives  us  a  .stake  in  the 
ground  to  protect  the  real-e.state  franchi.se 
we  do  have  in  areas  around  Boston.  ”  Kent 
said. 

Iceni  has  two  options  for  publishers 
intere.sted  in  using  the  software,  even  if 
buying  it  outright  .seems  prohibitively 
expensive.  One  centers  around  a  di.s- 
counted  price  combined  with  a  per-ad 
co.st.  The  other  centers  around  free  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  monthly  maintenance,  licens¬ 
ing,  and  support  fee,  based  on  a  tw'o-year 
contract.  But  the  .software  is  so  new  that 
Sales  Manager  Ian  Flaywood  said  specifics 
aren’t  yet  available. 

Another  brand-new  .solution  is  about 


any'thing  for  these  online  retail  ads,  but 
eventually  it  hopes  to  do  so. 

At  The  Eiamiille  Courier  &  Press,  a 
Scripps  daily  in  Indiana,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Rick  Welch  is  already  counting  his 
chickens.  “If  you  ju.st  charge  $25  an  ad  to 
put  it  online  —  we  go  through  2.000  ads 
a  month  —  that’s  $50,000,"  he  said.  "That 
adds  up  real  fa.st." 

There  are  two  other  solutions  out  there 
—  both  of  them  in  u.se  at  this  point  by 
large  daily  newspaper  groups  only.  They 
are  PowerAdz.com  (http:// www.power 
adz.com)  and  Zip2  (http:/'7ww'w.zip2. 
com).  To  take  advantage  of 
PowerAclz. corn’s  service,  the  u.ser  must 
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agree  to  allow  PovverAdz  to  post  its  clas¬ 
sifieds  database,  AdQuest3D.  This  service 
costs  50  cents  for  each  classified  ad,  and 
Ix'tueen  $5  and  $40  for  each  display  ad. 
depending  on  the  size  and  sophistication 
of  the  ad. 

Duane  Ku.ss,  director  of  citstomer  ser¬ 
vice  at  Rensselaer,  N.Y.-ba.sed  PowerAdz, 
.said  that  when  the  display  .service  was 
.started  la.st  July,  memixr  papers  weren’t 
especially  intere.sted.  but  since  Januaiy, 
the  service  has  taken  off. 
Participating  papers  use 
either  e-mail  or  file  transfer 
protcK'ol  (FIT)  to  send  their 
ads  to  PowerAdz  where  they 
are  converted  to  PDF  files, 
graphics  are  separated  from 
text,  and  a  full  HTML  page  is 
created,  along  with  a  fully 
.searchable  text  version.  When  a 
customer  .searches,  the  display 
ads  come  up  first.  Display  ads 
also  are  linked  to  any  Yellow- 
Page  listings. 

Bruce  Murray,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  Palo  Alto, 

Calif. -based  Zip2, 

explained  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  provides  a  centrally 
hosted  solution.  Advertisers 
are  offered  the  opportunity 
to  build  online  stores  in 
addition  to  placing  tradi¬ 
tional  ads  and  coupons.  In 
the  case  of  auto  advertis¬ 
ing,  Zip2  taps  right  into  the 
auto  dealer's  in-hou.se 
inventory  management  .sys¬ 
tem.  That  is  used  to  create 
a  searchable  database.  The 
paper  is  charged  a  licens¬ 
ing  fee  to  use  the  software, 
a  hosting  fee,  and  a  percentage  of  the 
advertising  revenue.  Depending  on  the 
size  of  the  publication  and  the  amount  of 
traffic  the  site  is  getting,  Zip2  costs 
between  $4,000  and  $6,000  a  month. 

Murray  said  that,  despite  the  upfront 
costs,  it  can  be  a  lucrative  oppominity  for 
newspapers.  “We  lielieve  that  it’s  the  right 
strategy,  and  we  want  to  find  publishers 
who  share  our  view.” 

Bill  Welxr,  vice  president/editor  at 
Bo.stonHerald.com,  is  experimenting  with 
yet  another  methcxl  of  getting  display  ads 
online.  He’s  teamed  up  with  a  British- 
based  company,  Infosis  (http:// 
www'.info.si.scorp.com),  which  takes  an 
increasingly  popular  approach  to  getting 
static  content  online. 

The  Boston  Herald  FTPs  Quark  files 
including  classified  display  and  other 


retail  ads  to  the  Infosis  prtxluction  facility 
in  the  northern  part  of  England.  There, 
workers  dis.sect  the  ads  amid  the  editorial 
matter  and  send  the  online  files  back  in 
the  early-morning  hours  where  they  are 
pcxsted  on  the  Heralds  Web  site. 

Infosis  charges  a  Hat  $50  a  page  for  the 
prtK'e.ssing  —  no  matter  what  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  page.  David  M.  Creagh,  the 
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company's  vice  president  for  business 
development,  said,  “If  the  whole  page  is 
one  or  two  piaures,  we  win.  If  the  page 
is  136  Toyotas  and  we  have  to  input  each 
little  box,  the  paper  wins.  But  it  all  comes 
out  in  the  wash.”  Creagh  said  Infosis  can 
convert  virtually  anything  to  HTML,  but 
the  company  is  particularly  facile  with 
Quark  and  Multi-Ad  Creator  files. 

Infosis  puts  all  of  the  Boston  Herald s 
content  online  in  this  WYSIWYG  format. 
In  this  Infosis  version  of  online  display,  a 
reader  sees  a  miniature  version  of  the 
newspaper.  To  read  it,  he  clicks  on  the 
image  of  the  text  of  the  .story  in  w  hich  he 
has  an  interest.  It  opxns  in  an  accompa¬ 
nying  frame. 

One  of  the  things  that  Weber  is  exper¬ 
imenting  w'ith  is  adding  pop-up  boxes  to 
accompany  stories.  When  a  reader  clicks 


on  a  news  story,  he  gets  not  only  what  he 
was  after  but  also  a  pop-up  window  with 
an  ad  that  can  be  related  or  unrelated  to 
the  copy.  For  in.stance,  in  a  recent  edition. 
Bell  Atlantic's  print  ad  was  converted  to 
HTML  to  fill  a  window  that  appeared 
when  anyone  clicked  on  an  unrelated 
hard  news  .story-  that  appeared  in  the  print 
edition  in  a  lx)x  above  the  flag. 

The  version  of  the  ad  online  came  up 
in  black  and  white  —  just  like  it 
was  in  the  paper  —  but  Infosis 
had  converted  it  to  an  image 
map.  When  a  reader  clicked  on 
it,  he  was  transported  within  the 
pop-up  window  to  Bell 
Atlantic’s  Web  site. 

Weber  likes  the  idea  and 
.sees  lots  of  potential.  Right 
now,  the  paper  averages  alxjut 
25  such  ads  a  day,  but  it  hopes 
to  rai.se  the  average  ter  1(X)  ads 
a  day  once  all  the  bugs  have 
been  squashed.  These  are 
add-ons  for  which  the  paper 
charges  an  additional  $100. 
While  that  may  not  seem 
like  much,  do  the  math  for 
a  year,  and  the  figure  is  a 
lot  more  impressive. 

Joe  Duffus,  online  technology  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  is  looking 
at  a  similar  solution,  but  a  different 
vendor.  He  said  several  Gannett  prop¬ 
erties  already  use  Harvest  SwiftAds’ 
classified  conversion  service 
(http:/7www.sw'ift  ads.com). 

The  papers  send  their  display  ads 
in  any  electronic  format  (PDF,  TIFF, 
GIF,  EPS,  etc.)  via  FTP  to  Harvest, 
which  relies  on  a  team  in  India  to 
code  the  material.  The  finished  prod- 
^  ua  is  available  for  dow-nload  from  the 
server  within  24  hours.  Nick  Mitchell,  U.S. 
produaion  manager,  said  most  newspa¬ 
pers  use  a  simple  FTP  script  to  retrieve  the 
ads  from  the  Harve.st  .server  and  automat¬ 
ically  .send  them  to  their  online  cla.ssified 
site  destination.  According  to  Mitchell, 
“Our  customers  utilize  a  range  of  output 
formats,  from  simple  ASCII  text  files  to 
fully  enriched  HTML  plus  graphics  for¬ 
mats  that  include  graphics,  logos,  and  for¬ 
matted  text  from  the  original  display  ad 
and  are  fully  searchable.” 

Duffus  says  Gannett  likes  Har\e.st 
because  there  is  no  software  to  buy  and 
no  co-branding  involved.  Also,  the  price  is 
often  lower  than  most  of  the  competition. 

Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(jennielp@hignet.net)  is  an  independent 
writer  from  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
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online  news  prcx'uct:  whether  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  wing  (at  the  Chicago  Tribune),  on 
another  floor.  (7he  Orange  County 
Register),  or  e\  en  in  a  different  building 
(Los  Angeles  Times).  This  kind  of  .structure 
often  prohibits  the  online  journalist  from 
getting  involved  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new.s-prcxluction  prcx'ess.  It  dtx’sn't 
facilitate  communication  between  print 
and  Web  departments,  and  thus  the  inter¬ 
action  happens  mainly  during  the  core 
pnxluct  s  news  meetings.  Depending  on 
the  medium,  an  online  editor  will  join 
either  lx)th  daily  meetings  (like  at  The 
\etc  York  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune)  or 
only  the  Page  One  meeting  (like  at  The 
.Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuei  o  Herald). 

Sadly,  lx)th  ca.ses  can  be  described  as 
a  “passive  pre.sence,"  where  the  online 
editor  li.stens  and  writes  down  the  issues 
that  the  traditional  newsnxjm  is  working 
on.  Liter,  this  person  will  transmit  them  to 
his  peers  during  the  online  newsroom  s 
budget  meeting.  Then,  they  will  decide 
which  of  the  print  Page  One  news  items 
will  become  part  of  the  home  page.  In 
.some  online  newsrooms,  tho.se  online 
editors  in  charge  of  certain  .sections  (busi¬ 
ness,  national  news,  and  .so  on)  will  be 
informed  about  the  news  items  that  the 
newspaper  desk  is  working  on.  In  hardly 
any  of  the  situations  is  there  a  disciussion 
about  how  to  present  online  .stories  ^  rit- 
ten  and  copy-edited  by  the  print  side  of 
the  company  (or  at  lea.st  not  that  I 
observed  during  my  visits). 

,\.s  s(X)n  as  new  spaper  pages  are  sent 
to  the  pre.ss,  the  online  newsrcxim’s  activ¬ 
ity  .starts.  At  this  point,  the  online  .staff 
begins  to  develop  the  next  day's  Web  edi¬ 


tion,  becau.se  only  now  can  the  online 
newsrcxim  have  acce.ss  to  the  .stories.  Tlie 
process  of  converting  the  newspaper 
page  layout  into  HTML  varies  from  paper 
to  paper;  there  are  almost  as  many  mrxl- 
els  as  there  are  online  news  services  on 
the  Web.  At  .some  media,  the  online  .staff 
will  acce.s.s  the  .story  through  the  newspa¬ 
per  sy.stem  (Atex.  Syba.se,  etc. )  and  type  in 
the  tags  that  will  com  ert  print  .stories  into 
HT.ML  documents.  At  others,  the  online 
.staff  will  cut  the  article  from  the  newspa¬ 
per's  main  .system  and  pa.ste  it  into  an 
HT.ML  template. 

Increasingly,  papers  are  buying  sys¬ 
tems  that  publish  out  of  a  central  database 
allowing  dynamic  HT.ML  page  con.struc- 
tion.  Thanks  to  this  methcxl.  the  online 
.staff  is  freed  from  the  repetitive  details  of 
prtxlucing  Web  pages,  thus  gaining  speed 
when  updating  or  adding  links  to  pages. 
In  a  databa.se-driven  .system,  the  online 
journali.st.  using  a  u.ser  friendly  interface 
similar  to  an  Internet  form,  grabs  stories 
from  the  main  .server  and  modifies  them 
for  the  Web  with  a  few  clicks  of  the 
mouse.  Typically,  the  Web  editor  fills  in 
fields  such  as  title,  author,  and  photo  cap¬ 
tion.  Other  elements  like  pictures,  audio, 
and  links  can  be  added  by  pulling  them 
from  the  databa.se.  After  previewing  the 
Web  page  on  a  staging  sen  er.  the  story  is 
ready  to  be  published  online. 

The.se  .sophi.sticated  publishing  .sy.s- 
tems  may  radically  change  ttxlay’s  online 
newsrcxim  atmosphere.  .Many  online 
staffers  feel  their  work  is  monotonous  and 
mechanical,  not  very  creative,  and  limited 
to  production  tasks.  The  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  .stages  are  ab.sent  in  many  online 


Editor's  note:  S'ohody  knoics  the  best 
nay  to  run  an  uiteractire  neivs  room.  A 
definitive  guidelxKik  on  this  topic  has  yet 
to  Iv  ivritten,  and  in  the  meantime,  neivs- 
papers  are  stniggling  with  old  media  tra¬ 
ditions. 

Ihat  becomes  ciystal  clear  once  you 
talk  to  Mauler  Perea  Foronda.  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  the  I  'nireisity  of  .\avarre 
Sch(H)l  of  Journalism  in  IMmplona.  Spain. 
For  6  months.  Foronda  traveled  from 
coast  to  coast  of  the  L  ’.S.,  stopping  at  20 
online  newsrooms  to  see  how  American 
puhlrihers  are  coping  with  the  Web's  24- 
hour  cycle.  Here's  what  she  found. 


Online  news  organizations  are 
.struggling  to  find  the  right 
organizational  .structure  that 
—  will  maximize  the  best  that 
new  media  has  to  offer,  while  using  often 
limited  in-house  re.sources.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  this  dift'icult  pur¬ 
suit  first  hand.  Between  .\ugu.st  1998  and 
Febmaty',  I  visited  newspapers.  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  and  Web-only  operations. 

I  immediately  noticed  that  Web  irsers' 
connection  habits  and  online  newsrooms’ 
work  habits  aren't  in  sync.  Recent  .surveys 
show  that  online  news  media's  peak 
hours  are  during  the  work  day.  However, 
the  busiest  time  for  most  online  news¬ 
rooms  is  at  day's  end.  One  rea.son  for  this 
is  that  the  online  department  has  been 
created  as  another  stage  in  the  as.sembly 
line,  one  who.se  activity  starts  once  the 
newspaper's  production  cycle  is  over. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  I  x  isited  have 
created  .separate  newsrooms  for  their 
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newsrcxjms,  leaving  online  editors  to  do 
little  more  than  add  HTML  tags. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  The 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News'  Mercury- 
Center  has  tvvo  online  journalists  sitting 
back-to-back  in  the  traditional  newsrcxjin. 
One  of  them  is  Patricia  Sullivan,  who  sits 
with  the  bu.sine.s.s  reporters.  One  of  her 
daily-  tasks  is  to  publish  an  original  syn¬ 
opsis  of  each  day’s  news  .stories  alx)ut 
technology  by  8:30  a.m.,  “GcxxJ  Morning 
Silicon  Valley."  As  .scx)n  as  she  gets  in,  she 
scans  the  Web  for  technology  news  and 
creates  a  report  combining  the  lx?st  of  the 
Web  with  what  Mercury  Center  has  pul> 
lished  during  the  previous  24  hours. 
Sullivan  sends  it  to  another  online  jour¬ 
nalist  integrated  in  the  newsnxjm  for  edit¬ 
ing.  Stxrn  after,  they  post  it  on  the  live 
server.  The  column  is  also  e-mailed  to 


teing  a  rewrite  person,  to  cover  daily 
breaking  news  in  the  city-.  The  head  of  the 
team  is  the  editor,  who.se  place  is  at  the 
newspaper's  city  desk. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  group  meets 
to  plan  the  .stories  they  will  lx;  covering. 
When  the  reporter  has  gathered  the  main 
facts,  he  or  she  w-ill  phone  the  rewrite 
person  at  the  online  newsr(X)m.  Once  a 
brief  report  is  written,  it  is  .sent  to  three 
editors,  who  will  check  it  for  the  ptxssible 
mi.stakes  generated  by  the  immediacy  of 
this  prcxe.ss.  Finally,  the  article  is  posted 
online  as  .stxm  as  it  is  ready. 

Mercury  Centers  Sullivan  used  to  lx* 
rewrite  person  for  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  covering  the  Micro.soft  antitrust 
court  ca.se.  The  reporter  would  call  from 
Washington  during  each  break  to  .send  the 
latest  news,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 


teristics  can  be  applied  to  best  effect. 

During  the  research  trip,  I  studied 
some  initiatives  to  change  the  core  prod¬ 
uct’s  deadline  systems.  For  example.  The 
Orlando  Sentinefs  local  section  editors 
must  send  a  brief  report  of  the  .stories 
they  are  working  on  before  n(X)n.  The 
online  editor  receives  this  information 
and  creates  an  HTML  page  to  post  them 
online.  The  Tribune's  online  busine.ss 
section  publishes  a  report  as  .scxm  as  the 
stock  market  closes.  In  both  ca.ses,  not 
only  do  the  papers  provide  a  Web  site 
that  is  timely  and  up-to-the-minute,  but 
al.so  their  traditional  journalists  become 
accustomed  to  this  new-  medium's 
around-the-clock 
production  cycle, 
in  anticipation  of 
the  moment 


Spanish  graduate  student  Maider  Perea 
Foronda  didn’t  see  much  originai  content  on 
newspaper  Web  sites. 


.sub.scriber.s. 

Part  of  the  Chicago  Tribunes  online 
.staff  is  devoted  to  creating  multimedia 
packages.  It  is  in  the.se  reports  where  the 
online  .staff  fully  explores  the  possibilities 
of  new  media.  While  I  was  in  Chicago, 
online  reporter  Kelly  McEvers  and  her 
team  (a  photographer  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  an  online  designer)  were  finish¬ 
ing  a  report  on  "Girl  Gangs,”  The  project, 
originally  created  and  designed  for  the 
Web,  was  going  to  be  published  in  the 
Tribune's  weekend  magazine,  a  very- 
intere.sting  example  of  the  feeding  cycle 
Ixing  inverted:  instead  of  going  from  the 
newspaper  to  the  online  edition,  it  hapx 
pened  the  other  way  around. 

These  kinds  of  journalists  are,  today,  a 
minority  among  online  .staffers.  New.s- 
paper  companies  are  reluctant  to  hire 
online  reporters  to  cover  events.  Mo.st  of 
them  argue  that  it  makes  more  sen.se  to 
u.se  existing  re.source.s,  Ixjcaitse  beat  jour- 
nali.sts  have  more  experience,  and  they 
have  developed  their  own  sources. 
Besides  being  an  expensive  option,  if  two 
journalists  (print  and  online)  from  the 
.same  company  are  .sent  to  cover  the  .same 
event,  the  .sources  might  get  confu.sed. 

Some  managers  have  tried  to  over¬ 
come  this  situation  by  recovering  for 
breaking-news  coverage  a  cla.ssic  figure  in 
journalism:  the  rewrite  person.  In  .some 
newsrooms,  the  rewrite  per.sr)n  is  part  of 
the  online  staff.  Last  Octolxr,  the  Tribune 
was  creating  a  team,  with  the  key  element 


would  write  an  article  for  the  print  edition 
of  the  new-spaper. 

In  at  least  one  case,  the  rewrite  person 
is  a  member  of  the  print  newsrcxam.  'The 
Orlando  Sentinel  in  Florida  turned  to  this 
figure,  as  an  exceptional  solution,  to  offer 
their  audience  up-to-the-minute  coverage 
of  the  fires  that  broke  out  in  its  area  a  year 
and  half  ago.  Once  the  event  was  over, 
the  rewrite  person  went  back  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 

Tliese  three  newspapers  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  paradigms  in  their  u.se  of  the 
rewrite  person  to  cover  breaking  news; 
they  also  have  in  common  the  fact  that 
their  online  newsrcxjms  are,  to  a  point, 
integrated  with  the  traditional  print  side. 
The  difference  is  that  the  SentineT s  online 
operation,  thanks  to  its  multimedia  desk, 
is  fully  integrated  into  the  main  news¬ 
room,  while  the  Mercury’  News  and 
Tribune  have  .some  online  journali.sts 
working  in  the  core  newsrcxim,  with  the 
re.st  of  their  online  operations  in  other 
parts  of  their  re.spective  buildings. 

The.se  steps  towards  uniting  both 
new.sr(X)m.s  show  how-  some  newspapers 
have  cho.sen  to  Ixcome  communications 
companies  that  di.stribute  news  through 
different  platforms  (print,  online,  etc.). 
However,  this  proce.s.s  can't  occur  simply 
by  making  the  online  journali.sts  visible  to 
the  traditional  journali.sts.  The  challenge  is 
to  change  the  prcxluction  cycle,  so  that 
the  online  edition  participates  in  news 
planning  and  this  new  medium’s  charac¬ 


when  both  newsrcxims  become  fully- 
integrated.  They  represent,  to  quote 
Marja  Mills  of  the  Tribune's  Internet 
Edition,  “a  back-to-the-future  world,”  a 
return  to  a  past  when  newspapers  had 
more  than  one  edition. 

As  many  have  realized,  these  situations 
are  .somewhat  similar  to  the  newspaper 
newsroom  reorganization  propcxsals  for¬ 
mulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990s, 
which  proposed  giving  more  decision¬ 
making  ptrw-er  to  the  design  desk.  Even 
though  they  employed  different  methods, 
they  all  .sought  the  same  goal:  to  count  on 
the  design  desk  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  production  process.  It  wasn’t  until 
then,  when  designers  could  contribute 
w  ith  their  opinions,  that  news  started  to 
be  considered  as  .something  made  up  of 
more  than  ju.st  text. 

This  philo.sophy  is  al.so  u.seful  for  the 
online  communications  field.  If  we  want 
to  provide  our  audience  with  infomiation 
and  updated  content  that  w  ill  make  them 
want  to  return  to  our  site,  we  mu.st  take  a 
braver  step:  to  change  the  prcxluction 
cycle  .so  that  the  online  new-srcxim  partic¬ 
ipates  from  the  very  Ixginning.  Tliis  is  not 
ea.sy,  because  it  requires  altering  an 
a.s.sembly  line  that  has  worked  for 
decades  in  the  newspaper  indu.stry. 
During  my  travels,  I  could  see  that  .scjme 
new  spapers  are  Ixginning  to  try-. 


Maider  Perea  Foronda  can  be  reached 
at  mperea@unau.es. 
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jDanish  newspaper 


gets  the  world ’s>^ 

5[Kghts  ong 
the  millennium^ 


BY  MARTHA  L.  STONE 


wo  years  ago,  tlie  leading 
newspaper  in  Denmark 
gave  its  employees  the 
opportunity  to  brain.storm 
about  li(jw  the  newspaper 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  century-  and 
welcome  the  new  millennium. 

JyUcnids-Posten  got  lots  of  responses, 
but  none  as  compelling  as  one  .seeming¬ 
ly  ridiculous  sugge.stion:  to  take  a  jeep 
around  the  globe  for  SOO  days  and  scour 
the  world  for  powerful  eveiyday  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“The  crazy  but  obvicius  idea  came  up: 
Let's  send  a  car  from  our  headquarters  in 
Aarhus  to  Copenhagen  —  but  the  wrong 
way.  So,  imstead  of  the  ncjrmal  2'/’ 


hours,  the  journey  will  take  500  days 
and  bring  us  around  Planet  Earth  —  ju.st 
in  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  City  Hall 
Square  of  Copenhagen  a  few  minutes 
before  the  turn  of  the  year,"  said 
lylUi>tcis-Poste>i  editor  in  chief  Ulrik 
Haagerup  in  a  speech  to  the  recently 
held  World  Editors  Forum  in  Zurich. 
Switzerland. 

By  the  time  the  expedition  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  voyage  will  have  taken  about 
80  reporters  —  three  at  a  time  during 
five-week  stints  —  around  the  world  in 
500  days. 

The  journey,  so  far,  has  taken 
JylUnuls-Posten  readers  through  Europe, 
across  Africa's  va.st  de.serts,  through 
South  American  rainforests  and  the 
Amazon,  across  the  United  States,  and 


up  through  Alaska's  tundra. 

From  Anchorage,  the  car  called  JP 
Explorer  crossed  the  Pacific  by  boat  to 
Japan.  It  has  been  traversing  Asia  via 
China,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and,  now, 
India.  Becau.se  Iran  will  not  allow  the 
journalists  to  cross  its  borders,  they  will 
go  to  Turkey  and  then  the  former  Soviet 
Republics. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  JP 
Explorer  will  work  its  way  through 
Russia  and  Sweden  to  cross  —  as  the 
first  car  ever  —  the  newly  built  bridge 
across  the  sound  between  .\lalmo  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  during  the  la.st 
minutes  of  1999,  Haagerup  .said. 

The  trip's  mission  was  to  "rediscover 
the  world  and  explore  problems,  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  people  of  significance  to 
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The  newspaper  stories  from  the 
expedition  have  run  the  gamut,  among 
them  sports  stories  filed  in  the  remote 
African  country  of  Burkina  Faso,  where 
soccer  is  a  passion.  The  paper  s  science 
section  ran  a  story  on  the  South 
American  ozone  dilemma,  while  the 
weekend  section  ran  pictures  from  an 


Denmark  and  the  Danes  in  the  next  mil¬ 
lennium,”  he  .said. 

The  worldwide  journey  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  than  that,  however. 
It  has  become  a  marketing  masterpiece, 
an  education  extravaganza,  and  a  jour- 
nali.stic  jubilee. 

JOURNALISTIC  JUBILEE 

The  opportunity  to  travel  the  world  in 
a  Toyota  LandCaiiser  —  over  the  most 
rugged  terrain,  through  the  most  remote 
villages,  and  pa.st  a  variety  of  people  — 
has  been  a  triumph  for  the  journali.sts  of 
Jylla  ncis-Pusten. 

■'The  story  of  JF  Explorer  is  the  story 
of  remembering:  why  we  became  jour- 
nali.sts,  why  it  can  be  .so  great  to  be  an 
editor,  and  why  we  publish  our  newspa¬ 
pers,"  Haageaip  said. 

The  adventure  has  not  been  a  cake¬ 
walk  for  the  journalists  whcr  volunteered 
for  the  a.ssignment,  but  nonetheless. 


-p6v9j  mod  6r  2000 

Indian  tribe  in  Brazil. 

Reporters  and  photographers  return¬ 
ing  to  Denmark  after  their  tour  of  duty 
become  instant  folk  heroes.  Readers 
write  fan  letters  and  ask  reporters  for 
autographs  during  meet-the-journali.st 
meetings  that  quickly  fill  up  and  accom¬ 
modate  thousands  of  readers. 

By  far  the  most-read  content  about 
the  expedition  has  been  the  personal 
columns  called  “Bog  Log”  or  "The  Log.” 
The  reporters’  impressions  of  a  de.stina- 
tion,  his  or  her  feelings  about  fatigue, 
an  argument  with  a  colleague,  or 
humorous  anecdotes  are  recorded  as 
side  notes  to  the  daily  unbiased  jour¬ 
nalism  produced  by  visiting  villages 
and  talking  with  ordinary  folks. 

Some  days,  "The  Log”  has  been 
ordinaty'  fodder;  other  days,  it  has  told 
stories  filled  with  emotion  and  anguish. 

"The  Andes,  Tuesday.  It  is  dark,  it  is 
freezing,  and  we  are  lo.st.  Up  here  at  an 
altitude  of  4300  meters  we  are  inside  a 
cloud.  There  are  320  kilometers  to  the 
neare.st  hou.se.  The  diesel  tank  has  fallen 
off  the  car  on  the  mountainside.  We 
have  only  three  biscuits  left  and  almost 
no  water.  The  photographer  is  almost  in 
coma  owing  to  height  sickness.  My  col¬ 
league  vomits  on  the  back  seat,  and  my 
head  feels  as  if  it  is  going  to  explode.  We 
need  a  doctor,  but  there  are  none.  We 
are  scared.  Bye.” 

The  readership  followed  the  drama 
on  the  Web  site  and  in  the  newspaper. 
The  next  day,  the  team  returned  to  safe¬ 
ty- 

Becau.se  the  column  is  enonnously 
popular,  ‘The  Log”  goes  up  on  the  Web 
site  at  http:/7www. jp.dk/explorer  (al- 
mo,st  completely  in  Danish)  12  hours 
Ix^fore  it  appears  in  the  printed  newspa¬ 
per. 

"Maybe  the  biggest  lesson  of  JP 


more  than  half  of  the  newsroom  applied 
to  go  on  the  trip. 

Each  day,  a  reporter,  a  photographer, 
and  a  local  correspondent  have  shared 
the  vehicle  —  working  16  hours,  filing 
two  stories  and  a  number  of  photos  by 
.satellite,  and  driving  800  kilometers  on 
bumpy  roads. 

High-technology  has  enabled  a  new 
kind  of  journalism  —  instantaneous  fil¬ 
ing  as  the  news  happens  —  with  the 
help  of  laptop  computers,  a  digital  cam¬ 
era,  and  .satellite  transmission. 

Some  readers  like  to  stay  in  constant 
contact  with  the  journali.st-explorers 
through  e-mail.  And  the  travelers'  glob¬ 
al  positioning  sy.stem  (GFS)  permitted 
readers  (and  doting  editors)  to  know 
the  precise  position  and  speed  of  the 
car.  One  reader  e-mailed  a  reporter  in 
Africa  and  told  them  if  they  turned  left 
in  a  few  kilometers,  they  would  find  an 
interesting  Hutu  village,  Haagerup  .said. 
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EDUCATION 

EXTRAVAGANZA 
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The  newspaper  has 
created  a  special  Explorer 
education  package  for 
teachers,  including  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  biology’,  and 
social-science  lessons  using 
the  Explorer  route  and  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  expedition. 
More  than  300  schools  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Denmark. 

Now  cla.sses  and  groups 
such  as  Rotary  Clubs  and  cor¬ 
porate  management  teams  in 
Denmark  can  sign  up  for  the 
three-hour  educational 
course. 

“And  we  wouldn’t  mind  if 
in  the  prcxess  we  attracted 
new  readers  or  a  future 
reporter  from  among  the 
brightest  of  the  young.sters,  if 
they  find  out  that  journalism  is 
not  only  important:  It  is  also 
fun,”  Haagerup  said. 

Henrik  Thomsen,  the  former  JP  Africa 
correspondent,  first  came  up  \\ith  an  idea 
to  tniverse  Africa  overland,  from  Cairo  to 
Cape  Town.  "That  idea  came  up  in  1994 
during  my  assignment  in  Rwanda  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  genocide.  Later  —  in 
199*3  —  came  the  idea  to  travel  around 
the  world  in  500  days.  After  basic 
research,  the  idea  was  presented  to  the 
editors,  and  after  some  time  —  and  a  lot 
of  figures  —  they  were  convinced,” 
Thomsen  .said. 

And  for  the  grandiose  plan  came  an 
even  more  grandiose  job  for  Thomsen:  to 
help  admini.ster  the  projea.  "It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  see  the  dream  come  taie  — 
and  see  it  develop  into  a  success,”  he  said 
in  an  e-mail  interview . 

Among  the  biggest  successes  for 
Thomsen  are  those  of  the  45  reporters 
w  ho  have  taken  turns  on  the  JP  Explorer 
expedition:  “Most  of  them  return  to  their 
daily  jobs  full  of  new  inspiration,”  he  said. 

Thomsen  admits  it  will  be  hard  to  top 
the  rousing  success  of  the  JP  Explorer  pro¬ 
ject.  “.After  this  project.  I  will  continue 
working  with  new  JP  Explorer  projects. 
The  editor  has  decided  to  make  JP 
Explorer  a  permanent  institution  in  the 
paper,  and  I  am  right  now  developing 
new  adventures  for  next  year.” 
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their  eyes,  ears,  and  hearts  while  we  are 
out  there?  ”  Haageaip  asked  in  his  speech. 

“As  journalists,”  he  said,  “our  goal  is  to 
give  people  the  best  obtainable  version  of 
the  truth.  But  .sometimes  readers  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  in  contaa  with  a  reporter 
of  flesh  and  blcxxJ,  filled  w  ith  enthusiasm. 
Not  a  news  machine.” 


MARKETING  MASTERPIECE 

Sounds  like  an  expensive,  if  ambitious 
project?  Somehow,  the  newspaper  man¬ 
aged  to  pull  off  a  marketing  masterpiece 
and  end  up  making  a  profit  on  the  deal. 

Advertisers  —  including  Toyota,  Shell, 
and  British  Airways  —  paid  for  ads  in 
Jyllatuls-Posten  by  providing  a  car.  gaso¬ 
line,  and  airline  tickets.  A  coffee-table 
fxKik  filled  with  pictures  and  text  on  the 
expedition  has  been  selling  well  for  the 
holidays. 

The  Explorer  package  has  been  pro 
moted  heavily  in  the  newspaper  and  in 
TV’,  outdoor,  and  gocart  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  as  well  as  in  merchandising. 

For  its  over-the-top  marketing  efforts, 
Jyllamls-Posten  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  category  of  Newspapers  In  Education 
at  the  International  Marketing  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Newspapers  world  congress  in 
May. 
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Explorer  is  to  be  learned  here:  Why  is 
that  column  so  popular?  Is  it  because 
quality  newspapers  —  in  our  quest  for 
serious,  unbiased,  and  trustworthy  cov¬ 
erage  of  important  issues  —  have  been 
so  sterile  that  w'e  have  squeezed  out 
feelings?  Have  we  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  most  incredible  things  of  being  in 
journalism  is  that  we  are  being  paid  for 
exploring  for  other  people,  for  being 


Contributing  editor  Martha  L.  Stone 
(martstone@aol.com)  is  a  professor  of 
neiv  media  at  Roosevelt  University  in 
Chicago. 
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E&P’S  INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS  CONFERENCE  AND  TRADE  SHOW 


Everything 

ATtwleShow 

Shouki  Be! 

Informative!  Fun!  Convenient!  Comprehensive!  In  a  Great  location! 


ITS  BIG!  MORE  THAN  100  EXHIBIT  BOOTHS! 


This  will  be  Interactive’s  biggest  and  best  Conference  &  Trade  Show  ever.  SO  big,  we 
had  to  move  the  exhibits  to  the  Convention  Center!  But  don’t  worry,  we  have  sched¬ 
uled  this  year’s  program  to  allow  you  plenty  of  time  to  meet  with  every  exhibitor 
individually.  Just  think  of  all  of  the  time  and  money  you  will  save  by  visiting 
so  many  important  industry  vendors  under  one  roof.  We  have 
hired  a  fleet  of  buses  to  comfortably  shuttle  you  the  short  distance 
tween  the  Hyatt  Regency  and  the  Convention  Center  through- 
ut  the  hours  of  the  Trade  Show. 


CONTINUOUS  INFO-PACKED  MEDIA  LABS 


This  is  the  fast  and  easy  way  to  learn  the 
highlights  of  products  and  services. 
Vendors  have  15  minutes  to  cap¬ 
ture  your  attention  and  win  your  ^ 
enthusiasm.  Entertaining,  punchy 
presentations  are  followed  by  O 
Q&A  sessions.  •  ^ 


AND  A  GREAT  CONFERENCE! 


The  Interactive  Newspapers 
Conference  program  will 
cover  everything  from 
content  to  competition. 

From  what  makes  teens 
tick  online,  to  how  the 
Internet  will  influence 
how  people  choose  the 
next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  attending  Conference  sessions  all  morning  and  early 
afternoon,  and  then  making  tracks  to  the  Trade  Show  to 
enjoy  great  New  Orleans  cuisine  with  exhibitors,  you  >vill 
leave  New  Orleans  a  different  person.  Now  you  will  be  one 
of  the  experts  back  home. 


P^'lSeveral  fun  receptions  with 
,  fft^ew  Orleans  style  fun  and 
hospitality  are  held  at  the  Trade 
^Show.  It’s  your  chance  to 
J^nwind  and  get  to  know  some  of 
ji^he  vendors  in  a  more  casual  mode. 


New  Orleans  in  FEBRUARY. 

Great  Food!  Great  Music!  MardI  Gt  i 
...  and  Interactive  Newspapers! 


CONFERENCE  KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS 


Just  LOOK  at  the  GREAT  1#^ 
LINE-UP  of  EXHIBITORS! 


(as  of  this  printing) 


TRADE  SHOW  BOOTHS  AND  CONFERENCE 
SPONSORSHIPS  STILL  AVAILABLE! 

It’s  not  too  late!  There  are  still  a  limited  number  of  booths 
and  sponsorship  opportunities  available.  Call  your  E&P  sales 
representative  or  Dennis  O’Neill  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  1 17; 
denniso@mediainfo.com 

O 
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INTERAaiVE  NEWSPAPERS 
CONFERENCE  AND  TRADE  SHOW 

February  9-1 2  •  New  Orleans 
Hyatt  Resency  Hotel  and  Ernest  N.  Morial  Convention  Center 


.  House  Bureau 

Ik 
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SAVE! 

Sign  Up  for  the  Conference  Now! 

By  signing  up  now,  you  will  save  money  on  your  registration 
fee.  You  will  also  get  the  best  air  fare  and  guaranteed  housing 
at  the  Conference  hotel,  the  Hyatt  Regency.  Register  today 

online  at  www.mediainfo.com. 


Exhibitor  Booth 


ABC  Interactive . .235 

Accrue  Software  . 630 

AccuWeather . 210 

ACI-OPENPAGES . 230 

Ad-Star . 512 

Adhesive  Software . 201 

The  Associated  Press . 536 

Atex  Media  Solutions  . 202/204 

Business  Wire  . 644 

Capitol  Advantage . 311/313 

City  Search . 405/407 

Classified  Ventures  . 212 

E-The  People . 300/302/304/306 

Edgil  Associates . 406 

Electrografix  . 412 

Engage  Technologies  . 511 

FutureTense  . 308/3 1 0 

Gannett  Media 

Technologies  (GMTI) . 4(X)/402 

GCN  Publishing  . 211/213 

GolfServ  Online . 209 

HealthStreet  Interactive . 510 
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Consumers  want 


information 


WHEN  they  want  it 


BY  B.G.  YOVOViCH 


ews  is  availalile  24  iioiirs  a 
day  and,  increasingly,  con¬ 
sumers  want  it  round-the- 
cltKk.  And  they  want  it 
wherever  they  may  lx?:  t>n  the  train, 
while  waiting  tor  the  check  during  that 
business  lunch,  or  on  the  golf  course. 

News  organizations  are  now  in  a 
frantic  race  to  team  up  with  telecom¬ 
munications  providers  to  meet  this 
demand  for  news-on-the-go.  Consider 
the.se  recent  developments: 

•  Motorola  and  Audible  team  up  to 
provide  the  first-ever  spoken  audio 
content  delivery  downloaded  directly 
to  digital  wireless  phones.  A  new 
Motorola  product  allows  users  to 
download  and  play  a  variety  of  spo 
ken  media,  including  audio  books, 
magazine  and  newspaper  digests, 
business  and  investing  news,  and  on- 
demand  radio  from  Audible.com. 

•  CNN  Interactive  and  BellSouth  are 
teaming  up  to  introduce  CNN  Mobile 
—  a  24-hour  news  service  for  digital 
mobile  phones  —  to  the  United  States. 
Launched  in  Febniar>',  CNN  Mobile 
began  with  nine  charter  sponsors  in 
seven  European  and  Asian  countries. 
BellSouth  will  be  the  first  wireless 
phone  service  provider  to  offer  CNN 
Mobile  in  the  U.S.  CNN  Mobile  plans 
to  be  available  to  more  than  30  million 
subscribers  worldwide  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

•  Ericsson  and  Reuters  have 
launched  a  joint  project  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  financial-market  news  and  data  to 
the  latest  Wireless  Application  Protcxrol 
(WAP)  mobile  phones  and  other  hand¬ 
held  devices.  Using  Internet  technologies 
that  are  optimized  for  mobile  users,  ini¬ 
tial  services  will  include  interactive  news, 
data  retrieval,  and  other  on-line  .services 


for  mobile  users. 

The  project  will  .start  in  London  and 
Frankfurt  and  other  key  financial  centers 
and  will  initially  involve  1,000  u.sers  in 
the  financial  .services  sector. 

•  Mobile  users  can  chcxise  to  receive 
information  from  a  wide  array  of  Web 
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addresses  or  channels  available  through 
AvantGo,  and  their  specified  channels 
are  then  automatically  updated  each  time 
the  handheld  device  is  synchronized. 
The  AvantGo  Content  Partner  Pnjgram 
now  includes  more  than  1,000  channels, 
with  to|)ics  ranging  from  busine.ss  and 


computer  news  to  sports,  weather,  and 
life.style  information.  AvantGo’s  Content 
Partners  include  U.SAToday  Online,  The 
Wall  .Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition, 
The  New  York  Times  on  the  Web, 
InfoSpace.com,  The  Motley  Fcx)l,  and 
Weather  24.  AnK)ng  the  material  avail¬ 
able  for  downloads  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  Slate  online  publica¬ 
tion,  “Tcxlay’s  Papers.” 

•  In  a  different  vein,  AirFlash  Inc.  has 
launched  its  Wirele.ss  Portal,  which 
allows  mobile  profe.ssional.s  to  u.se 
their  cell  phones  to  receive  location- 
specific  information,  such  as  re.stau- 
j  rants,  business  services,  and  many 
I  other  li.stings. 

I  A  host  of  new  mobile  data  ser¬ 
vices  are  expected  to  emerge  to  serve 
the  more  than  32  million  mobile 
workers  in  the  United  States,  only  2.8 
million  of  whom  currently  u.se  .such 
sers'ices,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  Strategis  Group  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Until  recently,  the  complexity  and 
expen.se  of  these  .solutions  have 
slowed  the  adoption  rate  for  mobile 
data  applications  among  bu.sines.ses, 
but  “Scaleable  and  affordable  mobile 
data  .solutions  are  beginning  to  enter 
the  marketplace,”  .said  Cynthia  Hswe, 
an  analyst  with  the  Strategis  Group. 
“Smartphones,  two  way  pagers,  and 
PDAs  [that]  utilize  packet  data  net¬ 
works  are  the  embcxliment  of  this 
shift.  The.se  ultra-portable  devices  fea¬ 
ture  out-of-the-box  functionality  and 
fiat  monthly  .service  plans.” 

B.G.  Yovovich  (BGYoiKnnch@aol.com)  is 
a  neu'  media  and  business  writer  based 
in  Evanston,  III.  His  WehTrendWatch 
column  appears  every  Wednesday  at 
bttp://u  'wu  ’.  mediainfo.com . 
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monplace  as  voice  mail  in  only  a  few 
years.” 

“Five  years  from  now,  the  inter¬ 
face  to  most  cell  phones  and  wire¬ 
less  PDAs  will  include  a  buddy  list,” 
added  Jerry  Michalski,  president  of 
Sociate,  an  industry  analysis  and 
consulting  firm  based  in  San 


Francisco. 

“These  buddy  lists  will  transform 
the  way  people  communicate  and 
help  them  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  real-time  two-way  phone 
calls  to  handle  simple  communica¬ 
tions.” 

— B.G.  Yovovich 


Wireles^MMUtm^saging 


Look  for  instant  messaging  (IM) 
via  wireless  connections  to  enjoy 
the  same  kind  of  explosive  popular¬ 
ity  that  it  already  has  experienced 
with  wired  Net  users,  according  to  a 
report  from  Mobile  Insights  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A  key  factor  is  the  capability  that 
IM  presents  users  to  get  immediate 
feedback  on  a  potential  recipient’s 
availability.  And  IM  provides  a 
medium  for  short,  to-the-point 
messaging  between  users. 

IM  also  enjoys  a  compelling 
advantage  in  that  it  uses  the 
Internet  as  a  delivery  vehicle  and 
can  be  much  less  expensive  than  a 
traditional  phone  call,  especially  for 
international  communication. 

The  report  forecasts  that,  as  IM 
technology  is  made  available  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  wireless 
telephone  and  wireless  handheld 
users,  it  will  become  even  more 
useful  and  pervasive. 

Most  digital  phones  are  already 
equipped  with  short  messaging 
service  (SMS),  and  there  are  few 
technical  hurdles  to  overcome  to 
integrate  IM  with  this  feature, 
according  to  Mobile  Insights. 

Look  for  IMS  to  offer  added 
enhancements,  such  as  the  ability 
to  update  schedules,  provide  notifi¬ 
cation  of  an  e-mail  with  the  subject 
and  sender’s  name,  and  a  host  of 
other  short  messaging  features. 

“Integrated  wireless  communi¬ 
cations  will  be  the  catalyst  that 
leads  to  the  pervasive  use  of  mobile 
information  appliances,”  said  David 
Hayden,  senior  industry  analyst  for 
Mobile  Insights.  “Instant  messaging 
on  these  wireless  handheld  PCs  and 
mobile  phones  will  become  as  com- 
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Likely  side  effects: 

Innovation  and  Viston 


•  Classified  IQ:  Internet  Classifieds 

Directory  Express:  Listings  and  Guides 

•  Encore:  Website  Builder 

•  Homestretch:  Verticals 

For  a  good  profit  coll  Thomson  Interoctive  Medio  at  888.425.1044 
or  visit  us  at  http;//www.tim.com 
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BY  JAMES  DERK 


H  t’s  estimated  that  of  the  30 
million  e-mail  messages  sent 
every  day  in  the  world,  90% 
are  junk  mail,  pom  come- 
ons,  or  get-rich-quick  .schemes. 

(Of  course,  that  estimate  is  mine,  but  I 
know  of  what  I  speak.  Junk  e-mail  has 
simply  Ix'come  epidemic,  and  there’s  no 
hope  of  a  .solution  in  sight.) 

So  far,  the  only  way  to  fight  e-mail 
“spam”  (Spam  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
the  Hormel  Foods  Corp.,  all  rights 
re.served,  etc.)  has  Ixen  to  not  let  anyone 
have  your  e-mail  addre.s.s.  That  w'ay,  you 
don’t  get  on  a  CD-ROM  with  50  million  e- 
mail  addresses  that’s  going  for  10  bucks 
on  eBay. 

Mo.st  savvy  u.sers  have  a  “throwaway" 
e-mail  address  on  a  free  .service,  such  as 
Hotmail,  that  they  use  in  public  to  com¬ 
plement  the  private  one  they  give  to 
friends.  That  way,  they  can  check  the  free 
ones  every  once  in  a  while  and  use  the 
main  ones  for  important  stuff. 

Journalists  don’t  usually  have  that 
option  for  profe.ssional  mail  and,  besides, 
our  addresses  often  are  published  in  mag¬ 
azines  like  the  one  you’re  reading  or  on 
Web  pages,  which  are  regularly  harvested 
by  e-mail-.seeking  rolx)ts  looking  for  more 
addresses  for  the  spammers.  So  our 
defense  has  to  be  just  that:  a  defense  once 
the  mail  arrives. 

To  fight  spam,  you  need  to  set  up 
“spam  filters”  on  your  e-mail  accounts. 
These  babies  will  check  the  content  of  the 
mail  before  you  receive  it  and  automati¬ 
cally  filter  out  the  junk  (or  at  least  mo.st  of 
it)  before  it  ends  up  in  your  “Inbox.” 


Hav^s  Iww  to  do  it 


In  Outlook  Express:  Select 

TOOLS,  then  MESSAGE  RULES.  Select 
MAIL.  Now  you  get  to  select  the  condi¬ 
tions.  You  can  make  mail  from  your  bo.s.s 
a  certain  color,  flag  mail  from  your  mom, 
etc.  And,  this  is  the  cool  part,  you  can  fil¬ 
ter  out  either  mail  containing  certain 
words  or  phra.ses  or  mail  from  certain 
people. 

For  instance,  check  WHERE  THE 
MESSAGE  BODY  CONTAINS  CERTAIN 
WORDS,  and  .select  under  ACTION  that 
you  want  to  DELETE  the  mes.sage.  Then, 
under  RULE  DESCRIPTION,  click  on  the 
list  of  words  in  blue  and  type  in  the 
words  you  think  spammers  use  to  get 
you.  (Mine  filters  out  all  mail  containing 
“XXX”  and  “Adults  Only”  and  “Get  Rich 
Quick”  and  tons  of  others.)  Save  each 
action  as  a  new  mle,  and  away  you  go. 

In  Eudora  Pro:  Hit  TOOLS,  then 
FILTERS.  Select  NEW,  then  check  the 
INCOMING  box.  Then  selea  what  con¬ 
tent  you  want  searched  (the  message  James  Derk  is  neu’-media  editor 

header,  the  “from”  line,  or  the  body  of  the  forlhe  Evan.sville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press 
message,  etc.)  and  tell  it  under  ACTION  (http://wwu’.courierpress.comJ  His  highly 
to  TRANSFER  the  item  to  the  TRASH.  guarded  e-mail  address  is 

In  Netscape  Messenger:  Hit  EDIT,  jderk@EvansiAlle.net. 


then  MESSAGE  FILTERS.  Hit  NEW,  then 
fill  in  the  attributes  you  want  to  filter.  For 
example,  if  the  body  of  the  me.s.sage  con¬ 
tains  “Adults  Only,”  then  DELETE  (or 
MOVE  TO  folder  TRASH,  a.ssuming  you 
still  want  them  on  your  machine  for  a 
while). 

In  America  Online:  Enter  keyword 
SPAM  and  you’ll  find  the  “Junk  Mail 
Controls”  for  your  e-mail  account  (as  well 
as  parental  controls  to  keep  your  kids  a 
little  more  .safe  out  there.)  Click  on  JUNK 
MAIL,  then  SET  UP  MAIL 
CONTROLS.  The  filters  here  are  not  as 
gocxJ  as  those  with  other  mailers,  but  you 
can  ban  domains  and  other  things. 

Do  this  a  few  times,  and  you  will 
become  more  adept  at  finding  the  key¬ 
words  that  spammers  always  have  in  their 
mail.  Pick  out  a  few  words,  including  X- 
rated  ones,  and  soon  your  box  will  be  rel¬ 
atively  spam-free. 
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INTERNET 


BY  MEG  MITCHELL 

s  the  saying  goes,  the  only 
sure  things  in  life  are  death 
and  taxes.  In  cyberspace, 
the  IRS  Web  site  already  has 
the  .second  item  covered.  .Maybe  it's  time 
for  newspapers  to  get  cracking  on  the 
first. 

Vfith  the  number  of  electronic  new.s- 
paper  readers  increasing  and  the  fight 
for  advertising  dollars  getting  fiercer,  J  jj 
it's  no  .secret  that  online  publishers 
who  want  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curv  e 
have  to  take  a  long  hard  kx)k  at 
what  site  visitors  want.  Is  it  glitz 
and  glamour?  More  hard  news? 
better  sports  coverage?  Maylx.’. 

but  it  may  come  as  a  .surpri,se  to  j 

learn  that  what  more  and  more  visi 
tors  to  online  newspapers  want  are  'iljf 
obituaries,  “based  on  our  stati.stics,  the 
obituaries  are  u.sually  one  of  the  three 
mcxst  popular  items  on  the  site,”  .said 
Adeo  Ressi  di  Cervia,  CEO  of  methcxJfive, 
a  New  York-ba.sed  company  that  has 
developed  Web  sites  for  a  number  of 
newspapers.  The  top  .seclions  on  the.se 
sites  are  always  sports,  IcK'al  news,  and 
obituaries.  Other  newspapers  across  the 
country  report  similar  intere.st  in  obits, 
from  the  Cbicafio  Tribune  to  the 
Pnnicience  (R.I.)  Journal  to  dailies  in 
.sviuthem  Louisiana. 

At  the  Tribune's  Web  site  (http://www. 
chicagotribune.com),  Owen  Youngman, 
director  of  interactive  media,  .sees  the 
popularity  of  online  obituaries  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend.  "They  are  exclusive  content 
unavailable  an>'where  el.se  on  the  Web 
that  targets  a  narrow,  precisely  defined 
niche,”  .said  Youngman,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  Tribune’s  obits  regularly  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thou.sands  of  page  views  a 
month.  Type  “obituary  ’  into  Yahoo!  and 
you  get  .scant  offerings,  whereas  other 
areas  that  papers  cover  (news,  arts  and 
entertainment,  sports)  reside  in  a  variety 
of  online  homes  that  are  completely  .sep¬ 
arate  from  newspapers. 

Local  newspaper  sites  have  always 
held  great  appeal  for  people  who  have 
moved  away  from  their  hometowns. 
Obits  feed  directly  into  that  uige  to  stay 


connected  by  granting  anytime  access 
and,  in  many  cases,  archives.  Then  there’s 
the  average  morbid  curiosity,  which 
everyone  has  but  not  everyone  will  admit 
to  —  better  to  do  your  own  covert  surfing 
than  to  ask  the  guy  sitting  next  to  you  on 
the  subway  if  you  can  grab  the  obituary- 
section  of  his  paper. 


At  CT  Central  (http://v\ww.ctcentral. 
com),  bringing  together  five  Qmnecticut 
dailies,  obits  are  always  one  of  the  most 
.sought-after  .seaicins.  “Just  from  an.swer- 
ing  e-mail,  it  appears  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  kxjking  for  obits,”  .said  Kim  Ryan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  electronic  publishing  at 
the  New  Haivn  Register.  “Most  people 
have  moved  outside  the  area  and  are 
checking  on  things  back  home,”  she 
added,  explaining  that  before  the  Web, 
retirees  in  Floricki  could  get  Conneaicut 
papers  only  if  they  took  out  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  and  even  then  delivery  was  often 
haphazard  and  unreliable.  Now  tho.se 
retirees  turn  to  the  Web,  where  each  of 
CT  Central’s  papers  publishes  its  own 
obituaries  and  the  Neu’  Haven  Register 
also  publishes  its  death  notices  (paid  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  decea.sed)  online. 

Given  the  popularity  of  these  sections, 
and  the  faa  that  mo.st  of  them  publish 
exactly  what  appears  in  the  printed  news¬ 
paper,  the  potential  for  online  obituaries 
remains  laige  and  virtually  untapped. 
Re.ssi  di  Cervia’s  company  suggests  to 
clients  (only  half-jbkingly)  that  they  add 


the  Web’s  search  capabilities  to  obituaries, 
creating  a  “deathagent.com”  .stretching 
acro.ss  a  number  of  newspapers. 

So  far,  no  one’s  jumping  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  idea,  but  the  notion  of  using  the 
Web’s  interactive  nature  to  spice  up  obits 
has  plenty  of  merit.  The  obituary  section 
doesn’t  have  to  be  the  mcxst  .staid  and 
st)mber  part  of  a  site  ju.st  because  of  its 
mi.ssion.  If  it  attracts  visitors,  it’s  fair  game 
for  creativity  and  ingenuity-.  While  few 
papers  .seem  to  have  caught  onto  this 
.secret,  .some  are  already  taking  it  .seriou.v 
ly.  For  prcxif,  check  out  Sunline  (http:// 
WAVW.. sunline.net),  an  Internet  .service 
provider  and  Web  hosting  .service  that 
links  to  five  Florida  papers  and  ho.sts 
community  sites  in  .southwe.st  Florida. 
While  each  paper  prixJuces  its  own 
obituaries  (which  are  one  of  the  top 
three  most  popular  .sections,  along 
with  the  police  beat  and  comics, 
according  to  Jeff  Roslow,  Sunline 
Internet  editor).  Sunline  offers  an  "In 
Memory”  section  that  lets  visitors  write 
tributes  to  the  dearly  departed.  Visitors 
can  .submit  a  tribute,  adding  photographs 
and  video  clips  if  they  wi.sh,  or  browse 
through  those  posted  by  others.  In  a 
bizarre  twi.st.  the  departed  themselves  can 
even  post  prerecorded  or  pre-written 
gcxxJbyes  if  they’ve  worked  them  out  in 
advance  with  attorneys.  The  .section 
boa.sLs  a  few  hundred  tributes,  ranging 
from  the  heartbreaking  (poems  to  infants 
and  tcxJdlers)  to  the  peculiar  (an  angry 
me.s.sage  about  the  death  of  JonBenet 
Ram.sey  from  .scjmeone  who  didn’t  know 
her).  For  those  who  leave  tributes,  it’s  a 
chance  to  take  adv  antage  of  the  Internet’s 
interactive  nature  to  move  out  of  the  for¬ 
mulaic  obituary.  For  anyone  passing 
through,  it’s  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  members  of  a  community  through 
the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  families. 

So  why  aren’t  more  newspapers  hop¬ 
ping  on  the  obituary  bandwagon?  Dealing 
with  online  obituaries  is  a  delicate,  rela¬ 
tively  unexplored  subjea,  and  the  ethics 
around  accepting  advertising  on  obit  sec¬ 
tions  remain  hazy.  But  for  the  enterprising 
publisher  looking  for  new  territory  to  con¬ 
quer,  obituaries  may  represent  a  traffic- 
drawing  and  revenue-raising  venture. 

Contributing  editor  Meg  Mitcbell 
(mmitcb2nd@aol.com)  is  a  free-lance 
writer  based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
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THE  ENTERTAINMENT 
ECONOMY 


HOW  MEGA-MEDU 


FORCES  ARE  TRARSFORMIHG  OUR  UVES 


by  Michael  J.  Wolf  (Times  Books,  1999,  314  pages,  $25.) 


ever-larger  shares  of  the  market¬ 
place. 

Today,  the  typical  American 
hou.sehold  spends  more  on  entertain¬ 
ment  than  on  either  clothes  or  health 
care.  But  movies,  TV,  videos,  CDs, 
spectator  sports,  theme  parks,  radio, 
casinos,  Ixxrks,  magazines,  and,  yes, 
newspapers,  are  only  part  cjf  the  trend 
Wolf  chronicles. 

“Of  even  wider  impact,  ”  he  w  rites, 
“is  tlie  way  entertainment  content  has 
Ixjcome  a  key  differentiator  in  virtual¬ 
ly  every  aspect  of  the  broads 


First,  a  quick  quiz: 

What  company  i.s, 
by  volume^':  thel 
world’s  largest  dis-‘ 
trihutor  of  toys?  Where  is  Bristol 
University  of  Football  located? 
Which  company  has  the  greater 
stock  value  —  the  Walt  Disney  Co. 
or  General  Motors? 

If  you  know  that  its  Happy 
Meals  have  made  McDonald’s  the 
world’s  bigge.st  toy  distributor, 
that  Bri.stol  University  of  Fcxxball 
is  a  fictional  creation  of  sports 
behemoth  ESPN,  and  that 
Mickey’s  many  far-flung  enterpri.s- 
es  have  enabled  Disney  to  eclipse 
GM,  then  you’re  already  plugged 
into  the  phenomenon  that  Michael 
J.  Wolf  writes  about  in  his  fasci¬ 
nating  new  book,  “The 
Entertainment  Economy:  How' 
Forces  Are 


sumer  economy.  From  travel  to 
market  shopping,  from  commercial 
banking  to  financial  news,  from  fast 
focxis  to  new  autos,  entertainment 
content  has  .seeped  into  every  part  of 
the  consumer  economy  in  much  the 
same  way  that  ccimputerizjtion  made 
its  pre.sence  felt  in  previous  decades.” 

Wolf  calls  this  the  “E-factor  ”  and 
cites,  as  a  textbcx)k  example,  the  fast- 
food  industry’s  entertainment  tie-ins: 
“What  was  a  cute  gimmick  ju.st  a  few 
years  ago  is  now  an  indispensable  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  yearly  marketing  plan  in 
the  fa.st-f(X)d  industry.”  By  the  same 
token,  themed  restaurants  such  as  the 
Hard  R(x:k  Cafe  have  shown  that  many 
casual  diners  today  are  demanding  more 
than  a  burger  and  fries.  They  want  an 
entertainment  experience  as  well. 

In  retailing,  giant  entertainment  com¬ 
plexes  —  with  multiple-screen  theaters, 
•Stadium  .seating,  digital  surround  sound, 
re.staurants.  video  arcades,  and  other 
attractions  —  are  breathing  new  life  into 
tired  suburban  shopping  malls  and  luring 
people  to  long-deserted  downtowns. 
Again,  it’s  the  E-factor  at  work. 


Mega-Media 
Transforming  Our  Lives.”  -5^ 

Wolf,  a  consultant  to  many  of  the 
world’s  top  media  and  entertainment 
companies,  .states  his  thesi^'^ht  up 
front,  on  Page  4:  “Entertaiq^M^*-  not 
autos,  not  steel,  not  finarictSf4Bf#J(^'— 
is  fast  becoming  the  driving  wheel  qf 
the  new'  world  economy.”  And  he  then 
backs  up  that  engaging  thesis  with 
roughly  300  pages  of  supporting  evi¬ 
dence. 

Some  of  the  evidence  he  cites  is 
highly  persuasive,  .some  le.ss  so.  But 
even  if  —  like  this  reader  —  you  come 
away  from  reading  Wolf  something  less 
than  100%  convinced  by  his  bold  claim, 
it’s  a  cinch  you’ll  never  look  at  the 
world  of  business  quite  the  same  way 
again.  And  Wolf  even  manages  to  offer 


a  reassuring  word  or  two  to  those  of  us 
in  tlie  new'spaper  business. 

Wolf  is  the  founder  and  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  the  Media  and  Entertainment 
Group  at  B<x)Z-Allen  &  Hamilton,  the 
worldwide  consulting  firm.  As  an  advis¬ 
er  to  companies  such  as  MT\^ 
Paramount,  Hearst,  NBC,  Universal, 
Turner  Broadcasting,  Bertelsmann,  and 
the  National  Basketball  A.s.scx:iation,  he’s 
had  a  ringside  seat  to  many  of  the 
remarkable  changes  that  have  reshaped 
our  world. 

New  technologies,  new  outlets,  new 
channels,  new'  ways  of  thinking,  and 
what  Wolf  calls  “the  emergence  of  a 
media-hungry  audience”  have  enabled 
entertainment  companies  to  carv'e  out 
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rely  on  Internet  referral  .services,  com¬ 
pared  with  11%  who  shop  the  newspa¬ 
per  cla.ssifieds.  Little  wonder  that  even 
those  nervous  newspapers  that  have 
been  reluctant  to  embrace  the  Internet 
are  nishing  to  get  their  classifieds  online. 

But  Wolf  suggests  the  impact  of  the 
Internet  will  be  evolutionary,  not  revolu¬ 
tionary:  “The  most  important  thing  to 
bear  in  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
Internet  hysteria,  is  that  no  new  medium 
has  ever  killed  off  another;  it  has  only 
influenced  changes  in  it.  Gutenberg's 
printing  pre.ss  put  a  lot  of  scribes  out  of 
work,  but  the  underlying  medium  — 
books  —  persisted  and  flourished  as 
never  before.  In  more  modern  times, 
newspapers  have  survived  radio  and 
radio  has  survived  television.  Rather  than 
being  damaged  by  television  and  home 
videos,  motion  pictures  have  profited" 
handsomely  from  both  of  them.’  '^ 

“Old  media  have  always  adapted 'fe 
new  technologies.  The  same  is  going  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Internet.” 


“^^**77771 


Today,  Wolf  argues,  “There’s  no  busi- 
.  ness  without  show  business.”  And 
liobody  has  taken  better  advantage  of 
/  (hat  dictum  than  have  ESPN  and,  of 
course,  Disney. 

In  its  brief  20-year  history,  ESPN  has 
established  itself  as  the  sports  brand 
empire.  ESPN  is  the  first  place  sports  fans 
tune  in  to  get  the  latest  scores  and  sto¬ 
ries.  ESPN2  offers  more  of  the  same,  plus 
MT\'-style  “extreme  sports,”  such  as 
skateboarding,  in-line  skating,  and  beach 
volleyball.  A  third  network,  ESPNews,  is 
the  sports  version  of  CNN's  Headline 
News  Network. 

The  ESPN  SportsZone  is  the  premier 
sports  site  on  the  Internet.  /:SPJV 
Magazine  is  the  first  .serious  challenger 
to  Sports  Illustrated.  ESPN  Zones  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore  are  entertainment 
megaplexs.  The  ESPN  Club  is  a  popular 
spot  at  Disney  World.  And  you  can  even 
buy  a  sweatshirt  from  the  nonexi.stent 
Bri.stol  University  of  Football. 

ESPN,  however,  is  a  new  kid  on  the 
bkxk  compared  with  Disney,  which  for 
decades  has  Ixen  imprinting  its  name 
and  image  on  a  worldwide  range  of 
prixlucts  and  .services  in  a  way  no  other 
company  has  achieved. 

So  what  dtxjs  all  this  have  to  do  with 
new'spapering?  A  great  deal,  actually. 

The  growth  of  the  entertainment 
economy,  argues  Wolf,  “has  prcxluced 
intense  global  media  competition  in 
which  victory  lies  in  momentarily  captur¬ 
ing  the  fleeting,  fickle  attention  of  con¬ 
sumers.” 

It  wasn't  always  this  way,  of  cour.se. 
As  recently  as  the  1960s,  most  Americans 
were  .served  by  a  handful  of  local  TV  sta¬ 
tions  (generally  the  NBC,  CBS,  and  ABC 
affiliates,  plus  an  independent  channel 
or  two)  and  a  monopoly  newspaper, 
which  could  count  on  all  the  local  retail 


and  classified  advertising. 

Investor  Warren  Buffett  once 
described  owning  a  market-dominant 
newspaper  as  like  owning  a  toll  bridge 
where  you  could  raise  the  rates  whenev¬ 
er  you  liked. 

“Today,”  writes  Wolf,  “is  a  far  cry  from 
the  media  toll-bridge  era.” 

Consider  a  recent  survey  showing  that  James  E.  Casto  is  associate  editor  dJTThe 
22%  of  young  auto  buyers  (ages  18  to  24)  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington,  W.Va. 
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last  click 


By  Jennie  L.  Phipps 


THE  AGONY  OF  AGATE  ONLINE 


hen  newspaper  people  talk  about  the 
future  of  online  newspapers,  they  usually 
di,scuss  it  in  the  abstract  because  normally 
the  spokesman  wouldn't  be  caught  dead 
without  home  delivery  of  the  dead  tree  version.  But  for 
some  of  us  out  here  in  the  real  world  —  newspaper 
lovers  though  w  e  may  be  —  the  reality  is  much  clearer. 

In  the  previous  25  years,  the  only  time  I  hadn't  been 
a  home-delivery  customer  was  for  a  brief  pericxJ  when 
I  lived  in  a  neighborhcxxl  practically  in  sight  of  the 
newspajx'r  building  where  I  worked.  My  youth  carrier 
couldn't  .seem  to  get  the  paper  to  my  dcx)r  on  time,  if  at 
all.  Outraged.  I  complained  to  the  circulaticjn  director,  a 
short,  dapper  Southerner,  who  a.ssured  me  that  he 
would  take  care  of  the  problem  right  away. 

A  day  or  two  later,  he  show  ed  up  at  my  dcx)r.  He  had 
a  death  grip  on  the  carrier's  shoulder.  “Son,”  he  .said,  “I 
want  you  to  meet  Miz  Phipps.  She’s  a 
very  important  person  at  the  newspa- 
fH.*r,  and  she  needs  her  paper  on  time 
every  day.” 

The  kid  .stared  at  me  blankly  and 
silently.  Taking  that  as  acquie.scence, 
the  circulation  director  assured  me 
that  the  “little  fellow  ”  understcxxl  and 
thereafter  would  Ix'  “Johnny  on  the 
.spot.” 

I  never  got  the  paper  again.  The 
kid  never  came  near  the  hou.se,  and  I 
contented  my.self  w  ith  a  copy  from 
the  dmg  store  until  finally  I  moved 
and  the  new  carrier,  thank  Gcxl,  had  no  idea  how 
important  I  was.  Since  then  my  paper  has  come  faith¬ 
fully  —  until  I  recently  became  a  nonsubscrilTer,  volun¬ 
tarily. 

It  happened  this  way.  I  got  married  again  and  moved 
to  a  city  with  a  joint  operating  agreement.  When  we 
moved,  the  aftemcx)n  paper  was  show  ing  up  at  the  end 
of  the  driveway  —  thanks,  I  .suppo.se,  to  the  previous 
residents.  My  new  husband,  an  accountant  for  whom 
life  is  in  the  detail,  was  not  happy.  It  was  a  rainy  spring. 
He  kept  running  over  the  damn  thing.  It  became  a  little 
ritual.  He’d  get  the  car  parked  and  trudge  back  down  to 
pick  up  the  the  paper  in  the  plastic  sleeve,  which 
dripped  on  his  suit.  He’d  cur.se  and  drop  it  unceremo¬ 
niously  in  the  trash  can. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  the  real  death  knell  came 
one  day  when  it  didn't  rain  and  the  paper  made  it  into 
the  house.  Dear  Hubby  turned  to  the  sports  .section  and 
there  was  no  mention  of  his  beloved  Phillies,  not  even 
a  box  score.  He  couldn't  understand  how  this  po,s.sibly 
could  be. 

The  circulation  department  .seemed  to  know  intu¬ 
itively  that  he  was  unhappy  becau.se  the  paper  sudden¬ 
ly  .stopped  showing  up,  w  ith  no  notice  and  no  plea  to 
subscribe  on  our  own.  While  we  were  inundated  with 


solicitors  from  other  kinds  of  businesses,  neither  the 
metros  nor  the  two  or  three  nearby  suburbans  saw  fit  to 
ask  if  we’d  like  to  buy.  I  suggested  to  Dear  Hubby  that 
he  might  like  the  morning  paper  better,  but  he  hur- 
rumphed,  “Why  do  we  need  a  newspaper,  anyway?  We 
ju.st  have  to  throw'  it  away.” 

He  argued  persuasively  that  we  had  seven  comput¬ 
ers  and  six  phone  lines,  including  an  ISDN  connection 
that  could  bring  the  electronic  version  of  our  previous 
hometown  favorite,  Phillynews.com,  to  our  breakfa.st 
table  conveniently  —  complete  with  Phillies  scores. 
And  we  could  both  read  the  same  .sections.  And  besides, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  fold  and  di.sembowel  elec¬ 
tronic  .sections,  thus  .saving  us  from  trading  some  poten¬ 
tially  heated  and  dangerous  words. 

He's  a  logical  fellow,  and  I  love  him  and,  besides,  I 
was  .still  at  that  stage  of  new  marriage  when  you  try  to 
be  as  agreeable  as  po.s.sible.  .So 
in.stead  of  saying,  “Are  you  out  of 
your  mind?  I  have  to  have  a  morn¬ 
ing  new.spaper,”  I  said  in.stead, 
“Sure,  that's  a  gtxxJ  idea.  We  can  get 
along  fine  without  a  paper.” 

And  I  did.  1  subscribed  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  online  and  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  The  Neu'  York  Times,  my 
ink-on-paper  favorite,  even  though 
it  CO.SLS  money  and  the  Times  is  free. 
We  t(x>k  to  burying  our  noses  in  the 
computer  in.stead  of  the  new.spaper 
every  morning  with  no  apparent  ill 
effects.  We  didn't  .seem  to  lx?  tcx)  hopele.ssly  out  of 
touch.  I  was  lx?ginning  to  lx?  persuaded  that  paper  is 
really  pa.s.se. 

Then  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  cornflakes  and 
computers.  Dear  Hubby  looked  up  .scowling,  "If  you're 
not  going  to  do  .something  alxjut  this,  I  am." 

"About  what?"  I  asked,  defensively  and  confusingly. 

"About  getting  a  newspaper,"  he  .said,  as  if  I  were  the 
one  objecting. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  one,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  do.  It's  ju.st  too  much  of  a  ha.ssle  getting  on 
the  computer.  When  I  had  a  paper,  I  could  pick  that 
sports  page  out  and  check  the  .scores  and  check  the  race 
results.  In  the  morning,  I  don't  have  time  to  page 
through  all  that  junk  online.  If  you  don't  order  a  paper, 
I  will,"  he  said  decisively. 

So  I  lx?came  a  home  delivery  customer  again.  As 
Wendall  Phillips,  the  ahxjlitioni.st  and  orator,  said:  "We 
live  under  a  government  of  men  and  morning  newspa¬ 
pers."  1  doubt  I’ll  give  up  my  subscription  again  —  at 
lea.st  not  voluntarily. 


Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps  (jennielp® 
bignet.net)  is  an  independent  writer  based  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 


“Why  do  we 
need  a 
newspaper 
anyway?  We 
Just  have  to 
throw  it 
away.” 
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